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All the happy sounds are yours to hear 


—with Sonotone’s all-in-the-ear hearing aid 


e works entirely in the ear 

e no cord down the neck, no “extras” to wear 

e thumbnail-size, yet amplification is powerful 

e weighs only half an ounce, including battery 
long-lasting battery, small as an aspirin 


For full information about the new thumbnail-size ‘222’, write: 
Dept. MV-68, Sonotone Corp., Elmsford, N. Y. 


S0 N 010 N iz Lifetime Program for Better Hearing 


The Volta Review is published monthly, except July and August, by the Volta Bureau, 50c a 


copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign, including Canada, $5.40. 
Entered as second class matter at the post office at Baltimore, Md., under the Act of August 2, 1912. 


Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 8, 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


All metal case and complete 
elimination of vacuum 
tubes provides a sturdy, 
rugged unit. Three-stage, 
resistance-coupled, transis- 
tor-amplifier with tempera- 
ture stablization. Internal 
microphone for non-direc- 
tional pickup, plus jack for 
external micrpohone, TV 
sound, radio or phonograph. 


Available with single or 
double headset. Is 714” x 
31%” x 414” in size. Easily 
carried in attractive shoul- 
der strap leather case. 


model Mateo 
PORTABLE 


DESK TYPE 


Hearing Aid 


Ideal for Home 
or Classroom Use 


Weighs Only Four Pounds 


The Maico Model MT-2 is a battery operated 
hearing aid designed for use by the hard of hearing 
child. Excellent for home auditory training or 
school use. The instrument is extremely simple to 
operate, having only a single control. The ‘‘on- 
off’? switch and volume control are combined in a 
knob on the side of the case for adjustment to 
desired loudness level. 


Ideal for classes with 


Up to 20 Students 


Allows up to 20 students selective levels of ampli- 
fication in either ear. No feedback at maximum 
amplification. Exclusive ‘‘Hush”’ circuit elimi- 
nates background noises. Complete with headsets, 
microphone, 3-speed phonograph and inputs for 
radio, television and movies. Write for full de- 
tails and specifications. 


MAICO 


ELECTRONICS INC. 
Room 105D e 21 Third St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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VISUAL AID MATERIALS CO. 


A beginning lip reading picture set in bright poster colors 


drawn especially for deaf children. . . 
Ideal for SCHOOLS, TUTORS, MOTHERS. 


AUDIOLOGISTS 


We offer a word list illus- 
trated in bright poster colors, 
patterned after the PB-50 
word lists. These words are 
within the vocabulary level 
of the severely hearing handi- 
capped child with 2 or 3 
years of special education. 
Not a standard list, these 
pictures are useful for clin- 
ical purposes, as in hearing 
aid evaluations and finding 
approximate consonant dis- 
crimination scores in hearing 
handicapped children. These 
87 words are the same size 
and quality as the beginning 
lip reading set. 


ALL DRAWN IN COLOR 
To stimulate the child’s interest 


EACH CARD COATED 
in clear plastic 


UNIFORM SIZE 

334” by 442” 

PERMANENT FILE 

Each set packed in sturdy file box 


CAREFULLY CHOSEN WORDS 
Commonly used in beginning lip reading 
courses for young children 

100 WORDS IN 14 CATEGORIES 
Action words, transportation, food, clothes, 
etc. 

USEFUL FOR YEARS 


For matching games, review and reading 
flash cards . .. words printed in large, clear 
type on the backs 


DOUBLE SET AVAILABLE 


For early matching games and first reading 
exercises 


VISUAL AID MATERIALS CO. 
3212 Butler Ave. 

Los Angeles 66, Calif. 

Please send me the picture set checked below. 
| enclose check or M.O. for: 


MONEY BACK GUARAN- 
TEE: If within 10 days you 
are not entirely satisfied 


send the set back to us and 
your money will be cheerful- 


ly refunded 
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—] Single Lip Reading Picture Set $15.00 
[] Double Lip Reading Picture Set $25.00 
[] Speech Audiometry Set $15.00 
Name 
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Zenith’s Crusade 
for Better Hearing 
gives you... 


HEARING’S GREATEST HELP 


Zenith’s aim... to “Bring the best pose 
sible hearing to the greatest possible 
number of people”. . . is succeeding. 


World’s largest selling hearing aid, 
Zenith now enjoys the satisfaction of 
seeing the Zenith policy of rigid adher- 
ence to highest standards of Quality... 
the Zenith policy of producing a unit to 
meet every type of correctible hearing 
loss... and the Zenith policy of sensible 
prices ... all helping physicians and 
rehabilitation experts to better serve the 
hard-of-hearing. 
Your greatest help in the work of help- 
ing those who suffer hearing loss is the 
certainty with which you can recom- 
mend any Zenith Model and any Zenith 
Hearing Aid dealer. 
Only Zenith gives you all these assur- 
ances: Nine 4- or 5-transistor models ¢ 
Sensible prices; from $50 to $175 + Ten- 
Day Money-Back Guarantee + One- 
Year Warranty, proof of Quality + Five- 
Year After-Purchase Protection Plan. 
Zenith leadership is yours to command. 
Zenith’s continuous educational pro- 
gram has developed a trained, compe- 
tent dealer organization that is properly 
équipped to demonstrate and adjust 
Zenith Hearing Aids for your patients. 
Your nearby dealer is listed in the Yel- 
low Pages‘or send coupon at right. 
*Lenses ond pr 


with the eyeg 
on ophthalmol 


1958 


*VOGUE’ & ExEcuTIVE’® 
$175.00 


“CREST 
$145.00 


"REGENT 
$165.00 


*DIPLOMAT® 
$125.00 


*CRUSADER-X* 
$152.50 


*CRUSADER® 
$135.00 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid — 
5801 Diekens Ave., Dept. 42T, Chicago 39, III 

Please mail me free mounted full-color ear chart, and list 
of local dealers. Also literature and information on 30- 
Day Free Trial Offer for Physicians. 


j — 
$95.00 
(= — 
$65.00 $50.00 
\3 9 
gist, optometrist, or optician. 
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oyalty of Hearing Aids, Koowess 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
ASSUCIATIUN FUR THE DEAF 


To Promote the Teaching of Speech 


and Lipreading to the Deaf 


VOLTA 


BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 


their ability to communicate with those who 


hear normally, and their adjustment to life in | 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a | 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. ‘Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 


may become sustaining members for a fee of 


$10 per year. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
in twenty or more languages. 
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for the Deaf 
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PROBLEMS in the 


Mrs. Stah pal of Mary E. Bennett 
An . The address printed here was given a 
Annual Conference for Teachers of the C 

State College, March 22, 1958. The conferenc 


EVELYN M. STAHLEM 


HIS is a big topic. a very big topic. 
No one can doubt its importance. It 
may be approached from various view- 
points:—among them, those of the par- 
ents. the teachers. the training teachers. 
the supervising teachers. the principals. 
the superintendents. the local boards of 
education, the coordinators profes- 
sors of afhliated institutions of higher 
education, state department officials and 
the state department of education. There 
is a diversity of interests represented 
here and as I obviously can't speak to 
them all. I have decided to speak from 
the point of view of an administrator 
an area in which I have been personally 
involved for the past 12 years. 

There are many problems which may 
be considered major in the instruction 
of the deaf—too many to adequately 
discuss this morning—so I have selected 
four which I feel to be of unusual im- 
portance from the administrative view- 
point. They are (1) proper and ade- 
quate stafing of special classes and 
schools for the deaf (2) specialization 
(3) planning and (4) what to teach and 
how to teach it. 


Staffing 


Let us consider problem number (1) 
the proper and adequate stafling of spe- 
cial classes and schools for the deaf. 
It goes without saying that the caliber 
of teacher training has great impact on 
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ation, California State: Department 


instruction of the deaf 


peration with the 


the children being instructed. and this 
could not be more true than in the area 
of teaching the deaf. which is a highly 
specialized. perceptive type of teaching. 
In no other teaching field is it so neces- 
sary to have the “know-how” and_ the 
ability to apply it. for it is these two 
factors more than anything else that 
make the difference between good inten- 
tions and performance. It would be 
dificult to over-emphasize the point that 
the most important factor in the educa- 
tion of deaf children is a well-trained 
teacher. 

It is a fortunate fact that the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education 
recognizes this and grants credentials 
permitting holders to teach the deaf 
only upon the fulfillment of certain 
specified requirements. It is. however, 
unfortunate that these credentials may 
be obtained without systematic se- 
quential opportunities for much obser- 
vation and much practice teaching in 
well-graded and organized schools for 
the deaf over at consecutive 
two-semester period, for it is this con- 
tinuity that is the key to an outstanding 
teacher-training program. 

We are aware that the tremendously 
increasing need for teachers of the deaf 
has necessitated adjustments in program 
planning and we must acknowledge the 
efforts of those responsible in’ making 
it possible for teachers to obtain, at 
least. a minimum of basic preparation 


least’ a 
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so that deaf children may benefit from 
some sort of specialized teaching. 

To paraphrase that old saying “as 
Maine goes, so goes the nation” it could 
he said that “as your teachers of the 
deaf are trained, so goes your school.” 
The problem of teacher preparation and 
training is indeed a most serious one. 


Specialization 


Problem (2) is concerned with spe- 
cialization. Every human being is dif- 
ferent from any other human being for 
genes and chromosomes just don’t mix 
up in the same way. A child can only 
be himself—he can’t be anything else. 
He is an individual and we should assess 
him as such. 

All of us here, 1 am sure, subscribe 
to the basic educational philosophy of 
individual differences. and I am_ also 
sure that we realize that individual dif- 
ferences are augmented by deafness. We 
know as a result of Dr. Helmer Mykel- 
bust’s research that deafness is a severe 
organismic deprivation that its 
effect is pervasive and consequential in 
regard to the total behavior and fune- 
tion of the individual. We know. too, 
that deafness is a cumulative handica», 
though it may take us years of working 
with deaf children to understand why 
this is so. 

You, as teachers, may be able to plan 
a beautiful) program—you may know 
the Fitzgerald Key or whatever system 
you use so thoroughly that you never 
once falter in the placement of a word 
or’ phrase—you may know all the intri- 
cate techniques and refinements of de- 
veloping speech—but unless you under- 
stand the nature of deafness you will 
not get satisfactory results. 

If you are to work with deaf children 
you must understand what is meant by 
the nature of deafness. You must be 
aware that the deaf are handicapped 
vocabulary-wise and handicapped in 
both oral and written communication 
(though. of course, more so in oral 
communication interaction). You must 
he aware that the deaf are impoverished 


in qualitative experience and handi- 
capped because they have no auditory 
memory in a world whose culture and 
civilization are predicated upon sound, 


Dr. Powrie Doctor once remarked 
that you and I can take separately and 
discuss one at a time the various handi- 
caps of the deaf. while the deaf them- 
selves must live with all these problems 
at the same time and for the rest of 
their lives. 

Helen Keller has said that deafness 
means the loss of the most vital stimu- 
lus—the sound of the voice that brings 
language, sets thoughts astir, and keeps 
us in the intellectual company of man. 

The problems of the deaf are deep 
and complex and present an educational 
problem of serious proportions. The 
magnitude of these educational prob- 
lems can easily escape us. Educating 
the deaf child means more than just 
teaching. It means the implementation 
of an appropriate program that in 
many respects is broader and at the 
same time more individualized than the 
usual school program—for after all, 
teaching the deaf is individual teaching 
in a classroom situation. 

An appropriate program for the deaf 
child means more than a sound pro- 
gram or an adequate program. It means 
a program flexible enough to admit of 
constant assessment and constant adjust- 
ment to meet the changing needs of the 
deaf child in overcoming this greatest 
of all single educational handicaps— 
deafness. 

The deaf child has many needs. It is 
my personal opinion that the interrela- 
tion or pattern of these needs can best 
be cared for and his teacher's highly 
specialized techniques can best be uti- 
lized in a separate school plant situa- 
tion, or if that situation is not possible, 
then in separate classes where there is 
a sulliciently large enrollment to permit 
adequate and suitable classification and 
flexibility in placement. In numbers 
there is strength, for they make it pos- 
sible to establish and maintain multiple 
classes for each grade. In turn multi- 
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ple classes make it possible for each 
teacher to really teach—-make it possi- 
ble to care for individual differences at 
every level—make it possible to main- 
tain a realistic and workable program. 
i want to say a word of caution in 
regard to various administrative schemes 
and devices relating to deaf children. 
Let us do some careful and thoughtful 
evaluation. Let us look at values and 
ascertain’ what these administrative 
schemes and devices are doing to deaf 
children in the name of education. 


Planning 


The subject of planning which is 
problem number (3) is one of our most 
critical. I feel that as educators of the 
deaf we have a responsibility beyond 
the ordinary. Parents come to school 
with their little deaf children and turn 
them over to us as so-called experts. 
What do we do for and with these pre- 
cious children? What are our goals or 
do we even have any goals—well-de- 
fined or otherwise? Do we have a svs- 
tematic approach to the problem of the 
total deaf child? I wish to emphasize 
that word total. We have a child 
that we know. We have a child who is 
handicapped by deafness and that con- 
stitutes a difference and adds to our 
problem. We must not only plan fer 
a child but for a child who is deai—- 
for the total deaf child who lives in our 
complex, complicated and 
world. 


crow ded 


Our planning must encompass long 
term goals and immediate daily goals, 
and these goals must be suited to the 
developmental stages of the deaf child 
all along the way. Education is a long- 
time project. Changes are always evolv- 
ing for which adjustments must be 
made. We must learn to plan. learn to 
forget some of our plans and learn to 
re-plan. We must constantly appraise 
our planning in terms of the child’s 
familial, emotional. social and educa- 
tional needs. This planning should not 
be confined to just one or two levels 
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but should be part and parcel of the 
whole educational system. 

One particular area’ of planning 
which should be of great importance is 
that of the curriculum and course of 
study. The curriculum should be a 
sound one and appropriate to the child’s 
capacities whether he be a deliberate, 
reluctant learner or a rapid. creative 
and gifted learner. There must be some 
rigidity in our standards. our course of 
study and our curriculum if they are 
to have any meaning or purpose as 
such. but within the structure of their 
framework there should be much. much 
Hexibility if we are to insure the de- 
velopment and self-realization of each 
child. 

Confidence comes with planning and 
with organization, This is especially 
true for teachers of limited experience 
and for beginning teachers who do not 
yet have the confidence that comes with 
knowledge and with experience. You 
have all seen the teacher who has mate- 
rials here and materials there. who has 
devices here and devices there. and 
doesn’t know what to do with them. 
You know the teacher who snatches at 
an article here and something else there 
in an attempt to teach. You just can’t 
teach off the cuff. Even the gifted. 
imaginative. creative type of teacher 
with much experience whose extempo- 
raneous teaching is brilliant needs the 
security of thoughtful short and long- 
range planning. 

Remember that every lesson is a diag- 
nosis of how well you have taught. Re- 
member, too, that the children will 
reflect. your standards and the eduea- 
tional climate of your classroom. 

Planning for teaching the regular 
core curriculum subjects as well as the 
subjects particularly identified with the 
instruction of the deaf such as lipread- 
ing. speech and language is not enough. 
We must go beyond this, for real teach- 
ing is a matter of both giving and tak- 
ing—-it is a matter of teamwork. 

Let us take the children into our con- 
fidence. Let us take them into full 
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partnership. There is no reason why 
children shouldn't know what they are 
going to learn, how they are going to 
learn it and why they are learning it. 
These explanations can be simple and 
they should be simple. 

You know that parents question their 
children about what goes on in school. 
They will ask Johnny or Susie what 
they have learned in school today and 
Johnny and Susie will usually answer 
“nothing” if you as’ teachers haven't 
taken the trouble to tell them. There 
is no reason why you shouldn't tell 
your class that today they are going to 
learn about pronouns. or review the 
short vowels, or talk about the airport 
or write a short review of the book they 
gol last week from the Bookmobile. 

The kind of partnership that [I have 
heen describing will develop security 
and confidence in you and the school 
you represent on the part of your pupils 
and their parents. It is good planning. 


What to Teach and How to Teach It 


What to teach and how to teach it is 
problem (4). The question of what to 
teach is always with us as is the prob- 
lem of methodology techniques. 
The former is ‘perhaps more easily an- 
swered at least for those of us who are 
a part of a school system, because we 
must adjust our programs to those of 
the regular schools in so far as is pos- 
sible in addition to emphasizing the 
material in our own special guides or 
courses of study. The latter part of 
problem number (4) poses a more dif- 
ficult problem because there are strong 
differences of opinion in regard to it. 

I suppose there is no one best way 
to teach deaf children. All of the meth- 
ods identified with the instruction of the 
deaf have many features and strong 
points to recommend them as well as 
some limitations. I have seen excellent 
language resulting from the use of the 
Fitzgerald Key, from the Natural 
Method. from a combination of the 
Fitzgerald Key and the Natural Method. 
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from the Barry Five Slate, from the 
Wing Symbols and from the Rochester 
Method. I have heard deaf children 
with very good speech who have been 
trained by the Tadoma Method, or who 
have been taught the Yale Chart or 
Thorndike’s diacritical markings. So, 
the conclusion must be that there is no 
one best way to teach the deaf. No 
method can be approved because it 
succeeds with just some children. What 
we want to know about is results for all 
deaf children since we value the happi- 
ness, the progress and the success of 
every child. 

Just as there are structural loyalties 
everywhere in a_school—loyalties to 
this or that teacher or principal or sec- 
tion of a school—there are professional 
and ethical loyalties. Just as we teach- 
ers must earn loyalty and recognition. 
so various methods and systems of teach- 
ing must earn our recognition and sup- 
port. 

We are forever grateful to science 
which has given us tools which may be 
used for teaching, such as film  pro- 
jectors, slide projectors, tape recorders, 
tachistoscopes. auditory training units 
and speech training units. Sometimes. 
though. | wonder if we are not in danger 
of becoming so involved with all these 
devices that we forget the children. As 
a principal, I feel responsible for ob- 
taining the very best and latest of teach- 
ing aids for Mary FE. Bennett School but, 
at the same time. my greatest concern 
is with what goes on in the classrooms 
rather than with what is in the class- 
rooms in the way of mechanical aids. 
Let us beware of what can become the 
clutter of devices. 

In my own basic recipe for good 
teaching there are just two ingredients 

a teacher and a child and preferably 
that child no more than an arm’s length 
away. Elaborate materials are not es- 
sential to good teaching. Some of the 
hest teaching I have ever seen was done 
with make-shift props. For instance, 
consider the possibilities for wonder- 


(Continued on page 279) 
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WINNING 


Any child between the ages of |] and 16 attending a special school or class for 
: | 


the deaf is eligible to enter the essay competition, which is continuous. 
rules appeared in the January 1958 issue of the Volta Review. 


Contest 
A copy of the rules 


may also be obtained from Association headquarters. 


Group 1. Hearing loss in excess of 75 
decibels in the better ear, sustained be- 
fore acquiring language. 


Our Easter Dinner 


On Easter day my mother made a chif- 
fon cake and left all the decorating to 
me because I like to decorate cakes. | 
put white. fluffy. thick frosting on the 
cake and sprinkled green coconut on the 
sides of the cake. I thought it looked 
very plain, so I sprinkled pink coconut 
on the top of the cake and put green 
jelly beans on the pink coconut and 
pink ones on the green coconut. — It 
looked very pretty! 

My mother got two pheasants from 
our neighbor who raises pheasants. She 
thawed them and rubbed them with salt 
and pepper. She stuffed them with 
dressing and wrapped them with bacon. 
She wrapped them with foil paper. and 
put them in the oven. The pheasants 
were in the oven for two and one-half 
hours. Mother basted them with sherry 
wine and served them. Daddy carved 
them and he had a little trouble because 
they were slippery. So Dad. Mother and 
I were ready to catch them! We had 
them and the cake and the other foods, 
Boy! They were delicious! I said to 
my mother. “Hard work deserves de- 
licious food.” 

Emily Brock, age 14 
Central Institute for the Deaf 
St. Louis 


Group Il. Hearing loss of 75 decibels 
or less, sustained before acquiring lan- 
guage. 


A Good Deed 


In winter birds fly to the South, and 
in spring the birds fly to the North. 
Some girls and boys like to feed birds 
bread on the ground. Birds like to eat 
everything. 

In spring Bill found a bird with « 
broken wing. Then he took the bird to 
his home. He told his mother that the 
bird got hurt. He must take care of the 
bird. In a few days the bird felt all 
right. He took the bird outdoors and it 
flew away. The bird wanted to be with 
the mother. 

Edna Williams, age 14 
Rochester School for the Dea} 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Group III, Any loss sustained adven- 
iitiously before the age of six. 


Easter Sunday 


Yesterday morning | woke up at six- 
thirty. I went to seven o'clock Mass. 
When I came home I saw three Easter 
baskets full of candy. One was for my 
little brother and one was for my big 
brother and one was for me. 

Then my mother said. “Do you want 
to go up to your father’s house?” 1 
said, “Yes.” 

(Continued on facing page) 
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CHARTER 


AFFILIATE | PARENTS’ SECTION 


MEMBERS 


EXANDER GRAHAM BEL 


Parents’ Workshop for the Deaf 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Deaf Oral Parents’ Group of 
Line Ave. School 
Shreveport, La. 


The Parent Teacher Forum 
Tucker-Maxon Oral School 


Portland, Ore. 


Oral Deaf Parent Teachers 
Organization 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Parents’ Organization 
Western Pa. School for the Deaf 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Evansville Council for the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Evansville, Ind. 


The Clarke School Parents’ 
Conference 
Northampton, Mass. 


Parent Teachers Association 
St. Joseph Institute for the Deaf 
University City, Mo. 


it was a long walk. When we got there 
my father gave my brother and me a 


HE DEAF 


Parents Study Group 
Chambers School 
East Cleveland, Ohio 


Parents Group 
Mill Neck Manor 
Mill Neck, L. I., N. Y. 


Dallas Council for the Deaf 
Dallas. Texas 


Parent Teachers Association 
Central Institute for the Deaf 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Parent-Teachers Club of the 
Junior League School for Speech 
Correction, Ine. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


Parents Group 
University of Kansas Preschool 
for the Deaf 


Kansas City, Kan. 


Parents Group 
Hearing Conservation Class 
Mayfair School 
East Cleveland, Ohio 


We went back to our father’s house. 
He took us down Revere Beach. | 


dime. We ate our breakfast at his house. won many prizes. I ate hot dogs and 
Then my father showed us some baby — pizza and drank an ice cold drink. Then 
kittens. They were cute. He said. “Do we went on some amusements. I liked 
you want one?” | said, “Yes. but my — the scooter boats best. We had a won- 
mother does not want one.” derful time. My father said that we will 
Then we went for a ride. My father go back to Revere Beach next week. 
vave us a dollar. Then my brother had We said. “Ho Boy! We want to go 
five dollars and ten cents. I had eight again.” 
dollars and twenty-five cents. Then we Ronald Galiazzo, age 12 
went home to eat our dinner. We had Horace Mann School 
pot roast. Boston 
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HOME from school 


MRS. ISAIAH SCHEELINE 


Suddenly it is summer, school is out, vacation time is here and chil- 


dren are home from school again. 


How to bridge the gap between 


home and residential school is the problem faced by many parents 


of deaf children. 


Mrs. Isaiah Scheeline, mother of an eight-year-old 


daughter deaf from birth, shares some of her experiences with us, 


HEN Janet, at the age of four, 
first went away to school, my 
husband and I asked ourselves many 
questions: What can the family do to 
make the residential student feel that 
he or she is a part of the home and 
family life? What kind of a life should 
a primary grade deaf child have at 
home? Should the parents continue 
school work at home even though they 
have had no formal training? What ef- 
fect will the return of the deaf child 
have on brothers and sisters? How will 
the community accept the deaf child? 
We were assured that Janet had made 
a good adjustment to school life. Like 
typical parents. we wondered what 
would happen when she came home. 
Our son was just two when Janet first 
went to a residential school. He asked 
many questions about her and about the 
We were careful to answer all 
possible. 


school. 
questions as completely as 
Those first vacations were not as easy 
as subsequent ones. A four-year-old 
finds transitions more difficult than an 
older child does. Janet then had a speak- 
ing vocabulary of four words (wonder- 
ful. but not conducive to expressing 
one’s thoughts) and we were, I’m sure. 
uneasy. Now, at nearly eight, Janet 
knows the routine of going and com- 
ing. and realizes that she will always 
return. 

The relationship of Janet with her 
brother was our greatest concern. Both 
the deaf child and the hearing brothers 
and sisters can be greatly confused and 
disturbed by the appearance and disap- 
pearance of the deaf child for varying 
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periods of time. There is always the 
possibility of jealousies arising. We 
have always been very careful not to 
indulge the whims of our boy when he 
is alone with us. It is also important 
to maintain the hearing child’s status 
in the family when the deaf child is at 
home. The day Janet returned for her 
first Christmas vacation Alex said, “It's 
better now, isn't it Mommy?” Our fears 
of jealousy on the part of an only-child- 
for-nine-months-of-the-year went down 
the drain then! 

Perhaps the most important job of 
parents is to insist upon the child talk- 
ing while he is at home. We use paper 
and pencil only as a last resort. and 
have found that perseverance on our 
part and a drive on our child’s part 
permit us to approximate normal con- 
versation. Our daughter tends to use 
one word when she actually can use the 
proper sentence. She needs to be re- 
minded to speak in full sentences. It 
takes a great deal of time, but if one 
keeps at it. the results are gratifying. 

I started a game with sentences when 
the concept had just been introduced at 
school. For example: Janet loves to 
jump into the bath tub while [hold 
her hands and give her a sort of push. 
She soon learned that she could only 
jump after she said, “May I jump into 
the bath tub?” or “I want to jump.” 
The jumping is a reward for using a 
sentence. 

One of the most vital points is the 
need to ensure a continuity both of 
work and interests between home and 
school. Even during short vacations we 
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have a daily lesson time. Janet expects 
to be helped, and enjoys going hack to 
school with “surprises” for her teacher. 
Each child has his or her own special 
times to claim my attention. Alex knows 
that he is not to interrupt during Jan- 
et’s daily lesson time. Conversely, Alex 
has a special lesson time when Janet 
may not interrupt. He is taking piano 
lessons and must practice, with Mother's 
help. The mutual respect has created a 
stronger bond between them. 

Prior to the vacation the teacher 
writes to tell us which sounds need spe- 
cial attention. We know. in general. 
what language concepts they are work- 
ing on at school. The lesson time may 
not be long, but a period of writing 
“news” and a speech lesson are part of 
our daily routine. I visit school several 
times a year, equipped with a list of 
questions, and take copious notes on 
class activities and the actual speech 
techniques. 

Transitions are also eased to a large 
extent by the family traditions that we 
have built up for each vacation. Janet 
and her brother look forward to them 
and insist upon carrying them out to 
the letter. Being able to look forward 
to these traditions. with the certain 
knowledge that they will be happy. fa- 
miliar ways, helps Janet make her tran- 
sition back to the home circle. For in- 
stance: prior to her homecoming we 
make a “Welcome Home” sign (a differ- 
ent one for each time) which decorates 
the front door. Alex is in on the sur- 
prise, and Janet enjoys the ovation. | 
have activities and meals lined up in 
advance, but leave certain details. which 
she enjoys, for Janet to do with me. 
The morning of the day before Christ- 
mas the children don aprons, we make 
a big bowl of white icing and bring out 
the colored candies to decorate the gin- 
gerbread houses that we have kept in 
the freezer. The children spend hours 
decorating together. 

At Easter time we have a special egg 
dyeing project, and we have a_birth- 
day party. Janet's birthday is in April. 
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Whether the vacation date coincides 
with the birthday or not, we have a 
party for her friends at home. On the 
proper date we also send souvenirs to 
school for the dormitory. I have always 
been a strong believer in celebrations. 
Christmas is a family affair. while a 
birthday is a day set aside for the birth- 
day-child—hbe it an adult or a younger 
member of the family. But. even though 
we enjoy these celebrations. we insist 
on acceptable behavior and try to keep 
our everyday living on an even keel. 

Another facet of the adjustment to 
coming home is the way in which the 
deaf child fits into the community. The 
interest and understanding our com- 
munity shows Janet is nothing short of 
phenomenal. Almost everyone we know 
talks to her quite naturally. and when 
she responds with understandable speech 
it is obviously a joy for all concerned. 
The children who have grown up with 
Janet have accepted her and seem to 
have very little difficulty in understand- 
ing her. They appreciate, in a fashion 
that seems almost incredible. her  in- 
creasing ability to communicate. 

The explanation of deafness to the 
“younger set” we have left to our son. 
It has been amazing to see how well he 
has understood our explanations of Jan- 
ets problem, and how he has subse- 
quently used his information in teach- 
ing others the meaning of “deafness.” 
On several occasions a new friend of 
his has said, “She talks like a baby.” 
Alex’s manner of stating why she does 
is both accurate and matter-of-fact. He 
makes the business of lipreading sound 
so glamorous that the children have 
gone home in wonderment. One child 
told his family, “Janet can hear through 
her eyes.” These questions usually come 
when Janet visits kindergarten with her 
brother. She thoroughly enjoys the ex- 
perience of being a guest. and Alex likes 
playing host. 


One explanation of the so-called “ba- 
by talk” doesn’t always suffice. The im- 
portant thing for a parent to remember 
is, not to get your back up when there 
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is teasing or criticism. It’s a hard thing 
to be ready with cogent answers. but it 
is important if you wish your deaf child 
to be accepted and understood, 

For the past two summers we have 
sent Janet to a local day camp. The sea- 
son is five days a week for six weeks. 
| was concerned (a masterpiece of un- 
derstatement!) as to whether the deci- 
sion to send her at the age of six was 
a good one. We found that it was right 
for her. as her friends were “beginners” 
with her. Some of the campers and a 
few counselors knew Janet. and she got 
along well from the start. 

I had been allowed to go to a pre-camp 
staff meeting. I assured them that if 
they found that our daughter didn't fit 
in. they needn't feel any hesitancy 
about telling us. Actually. | wasn’t sure 
that she could work with a group of 
hearing children. but I was also eager 
to put the staff at ease with Janet and 
with her parents. The results have been 
most gratifying. 

The staff eventually decided that I had 
heen foolish to fear that Janet might not 
fit in. She was among the first in her 
group to learn to swim because she had 
already become accustomed to looking 
for instruction and to working hard. By 
becoming a good swimmer she gained 
the respect of her peers. She is. with- 
out a doubt. one of the most enthusi- 
astic campers in the crowd. She has 
gained much information from the na- 
ture study and crafts program. She also 
learned to play new games. and to make 
new friends. To our delight. she even 
tries to sing songs that the group sings 
on the camp bus. One of the counselors 
took the trouble to write down the 
words for her. 

Last fall Janet returned to school 
bearing a nature box, complete with a 
preserved snake. to show to her class. 
The teacher wrote that the class was in- 
terested, and it made a fine beginning 
for the school year. 

After a full day of outdoor activity, 
one cannot expect a child to study hard. 
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We still have a short lesson, though. for 
keeping up her diary. and that allows 
me to help her with new words that in- 
evitably crop up in her speech. The 
post-camp lessons are much more suc- 
cessful because they take place in the 
morning. We don't like to lose the work 
pattern, however. and do think that she 
is helped by the brief evening work 
period during the camp season. On New 
Years Day the opening date of this 
years camp was marked on our 1958 
calendar. 


A deaf child does need help language- 
wise. but in other fields there is every 
reason to give him some leeway. Par- 
ents have a tendency to overprotect their 
children and not give them enough op- 
portunity for independence. We found 
that when we give our children a feel- 
ing of trust and “being big.” Janet's 
going back to school is made easier for 
both of them. 


Last summer I was sick for two days. 
| asked the children whether I should 
get a sitter. or if they would rather be 
on their own. They jumped at the op- 
portunity to get along without an adult. 
and seemed to appreciate my confidence 
in them. They lived up to and beyond 
my expectations. They didn’t have an 
argument during their two days of in- 
dependence. They got their own lunches. 
bathed themselves and even cleaned out 
the bath tub. As a reward. their Dad 
took them out to dinner. 


There has to be a continuous build- 
up to achieve such a reaction to an 
emergency situation. Previously there 
had been many times in our daily lives 
when it would have been easier and 
quicker for me to fix lunch or give a 
bath instead of letting the children 
do the things slowly by themselves. | 
was more than glad that I had been pa- 
tient and included the children in my 
household chores. even though it cut 
down on my free time. for they were 
able to step in when I needed their help. 
They were so proud. but no prouder 
than their parents. 
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Language 
Development 


Through 
Speechreading 


A MAJOR objective of the teacher of 
the deaf child is the development 
of a verbal language system. which may 
be used for the various communicative 
needs. It must be sufficiently flexible 
to function efficiently for understand- 
ing. talking and thinking. Some vocal 
expression develops spontaneously and 
is used by the deaf child to signal need 
or distress, Simple gestures grow out 
of his experiences with others and their 
communicative efforts. But the realiza- 
tion of word existence, symbols which 
may be used as representatives or re- 
ferents, is outside of the experience of 
the small deaf child. Yet language as 
we commonly view it is a highly flexi- 
hle and complex system of word usage. 
This system is acquired rapidly in the 
early years and is readily adaptable to 
the various communicative functions: 
speaking, listening and thinking. 

The first step in language acquisition 
is the experiencing of language as used 
by others and the gradual attachment 
of meaning to this experience. Subse- 
quently the child becomes capable of 
evoking these verbal symbols for use in 
his own expression or ideational rep- 
resentation. It is recognized that spe- 
cial techniques and opportunities must 
he supplied in order for the deaf child 
to achieve the specific skills needed for 
communication. However. the acquisi- 
tion of speech symbols, their interiori- 
zation, their identification with the re- 
ferent. and the ability to manipulate 
them for understanding is basically de- 
pendent upon experience in the recep- 
tion of language. Speechreading, the 
chief receptive aspect of language for 
the deaf child, is not only an objective 
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in itself in that it has to do with un- 
derstanding speech, but in addition it 
is an important means to the achieve- 
ment of the total language system. 

In view of the relationship of speech- 
reading to total language growth it is 
important to consider what its achieve- 
ment involves for the deaf child, to look 
at some of the limitations inherent in 
this visual communication system, to 
identify some factors which promote its 
achievement. 

A look at the differences involved in 
speechreading achievement for the hear- 
ing impaired adult and the hearing im- 
paired child is helpful in understanding 
what is entailed. For the adult with a 
background of normal language exper- 
ience and a language system which is 
rich in vocabulary and structural vari- 
ability. hearing impairment signifies a 
loss of efficiency in spoken language re- 
ception. Speechreading gradually sub- 
stitutes for the listening process as vi- 
sion forms the perceptive bond between 
speaker and receiver. Puzzling individ- 
ual differences are apparent in the var- 
iability of speechreading efficiency 
among the hearing impaired adults just 
as among deaf children. But it is not 
individual differences with which we 
are concerned here so much as_ with 
the fundamental difference in the task 
confronting these two groups. For the 
adult. speechreading requires the recep- 
tion of speech by means of an unaccus- 
tomed and less efficient signal system. 
Basically. however, the language pattern 
is unchanged. Its vocabulary, structure 
and rhythm are part of the individual's 
experience. In contrast, the perceived 
visual signal has no meaning for the 
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deaf child. Language which the child 
has previously acquired consists of hand 
movements or facial expressions. Even 
these are limited both in quantity and 
quality. Indications are that the little 
deaf child uses few truly symbolic ges- 
tures and rarely refers to the absent 
conditions, objects or persons. For the 
most part communication concerns con- 
ditions and objects that are immediately 
present. There is marked dependence 
upon situational props for the expres- 
sion of needs and for the reception of 
information. This limited gesture lan- 
guage makes the reference to non-pres- 
ent conditions difficult and often im- 
possible. 

Speechreading instruction introduces 
the child to a language system and, to 
a large degree. to symbolic behavior. 
Through this language experience words 
will come to stand for ideas and refer 
to events which occurred yesterday or 
will occur tomorrow. It will come to 
represent qualities. relationships and ab- 
stractions which cannot be experienced 
in a concrete way. but can come to have 
meaning through continuing experience 
including the symbolic. Unlike the adult 
who, through wide experience with lan- 
guage, modifies and controls behavior 
through language and indeed epitomizes 
a symbolic being. the deaf child lives in 
a world of here and now without words. 
without an orderly language pattern 
and in many instances without the con- 
cepts which language symbols presup- 
pose. Thus the achievement of speech- 
reading for the deaf child is not con- 
fined to training in the differentiation 
of the perceived visual signals. It in- 
volves perceptual growth, concept for- 
mation, development of vocabulary. and 
ability to deal with the meaning con- 
veyed by myriads of language patterns. 
The entire language system becomes a 
part of, as well as an outgrowth of, 
speechreading. It is this monumental 
task which we approach with beginning 
speechreading instruction. Speechread- 
ing viewed as a contributor to total lan- 
guage growth and to symbolic behavior 
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is the frame of reference which should 
guide speechreading instruction if sat- 
isfactory achievement is to be realized. 

The dependence of language growth 
upon receptive opportunity and ability 
suggests that a wealth of experience is 
needed in the reception and interpreta- 
tion of language signals. Much of this 
experience in reception must come to the 
deaf child through speechreading, which 
is in large a visual process. Unfortu- 
nately the very nature of vision places 
certain limitations upon the availability 
of spoken language and consequently 
upon the rapidity of growth and the 
quality of the language achieved. In 
fact. in the absence of hearing the re- 
ception of spoken language is greatly 
curtailed. The hearing sense has a won- 
derful spherical quality which permits 
the perception of sound from all direc- 
tions. Speech occurring in the nearby 
environment is accessible at all times 
regardless of one’s occupation with vis- 
ual or manual tasks. Speechreading. 
however, is dependent upon vision, a 
sensory area essential to other activi- 
ties. in particular manual activities. Re- 
ception of speech can take place only 
when speaker and receiver are so physi- 
cally oriented that the eyes may focus 
upon the speaker’s face. Under the most 
favorable circumstances, the deaf child 
has comparatively little opportunity to 
experience spoken language. In the ear- 
ly years. and indeed throughout life. 
manual direction is highly dependent 
upon coordination with vision. This 
eye-hand bond is a particularly strong 
force in the behavior of active little 
children, a situation which limits lan- 
guage experience. In addition, lack of 
recognition of this interdependence of 
eye and hand can cause speechreading 
to become, in some instances, a disturb- 
ingly interfering task. Visual language 
experience is also limited by the ab- 
sence of the alerting quality of the 
acoustic signal. Numerous verbal con- 
tacts are never made because the visual 
bond is too difficult to obtain or main- 
tain. 
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In addition to the above limitations, 
there are the commonly recognized per- 
ceptual problems associated with speech- 
reading: the rapidity of the speech sig- 
nal. the invisibility of certain speech 
movement, the discriminatory difficul- 
ties of certain sounds, the effects of var- 
iability in light and distance. These 
suggest that the receiver must select. re- 
ject and fill in the missing or obscure 
parts from his own inner supply of lan- 
guage. Such is a difficult enough task 
for the adult with mature linguistic 
skill, but for the deaf child with little 
or no ability to supply the words, it is 
even more difficult. As a consequence. 
and for the sake of effective immediate 
communication, parents, teachers and 
playmates rapidly adjust their language 
choice to the limitations of the deaf 
child’s vocabulary. This may result in 
immediate satisfaction, but unfortunate- 
ly denies the child the rich language ex- 
perience with which the hearing child 
is constantly bombarded. 

In view of the limitations of the vis- 
ual speech signal and of the complexity 
of language acquisition, the recognition 
of the contributing aspects of certain 
factors becomes important. Ample op- 
portunity to perceive spoken language 
must be provided in order that imme- 
diate interpretation may develop. The 
perception of speech may come from 
two fundamental sources: the speech 
produced about the child by others and 
that which he uses himself. Vision plays 
a predominant role in the perception 
of the speech of others: hearing may 
be important in the speech reception 
from both sources. 

Fortunately hearing is not often  to- 
tally absent. With amplification we feel 
that the rhythm and cadence of speech 
can be perceived even with quite limit- 
ed auditory ability. Studies have shown 
that the use of hearing increases the 
efficiency of speech reception and clini- 
cal experiences agree with these findings. 
In addition, the training and use of 
hearing makes use of the alerting qual- 
ity of sound. It ealls the child into con- 
tact with the speaker more readily and 
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reduces the annoyance associated with 
other attention-getting devices such as 
the use of touch. vibration or light 
change. Moreover. as sound perception 
takes on value for the child, the associa- 
tion between sound perceived and the 
meaning of speech is formed readily. 
The child searches for the speaker and 
anticipates Communication. 

However, sensory stimuli important 
to language growth do not all come 
from the external environment. or 
should not. Speech training and talk- 
ing experience can be viewed as a part 
of language reception. The child be- 
comes aware of his own voice, its feel 
and possibly its sound. With the intro- 
duction of amplification, the reception 
of the child’s own voice takes preced- 
ence in interest value over all other 
environmental sounds. It is an arrest- 
ing receptive experience. As word pat- 
terns become associated with meaning 
and representative of concepts. their 
use in speech forms a receptive as well 
as expressive experience.  Self-recep- 
tion of imitated word and sentence pat- 
terns associated with related situations 
or objects aids in the interiorization of 
symbol. the identification of word pat- 
tern with concept. It is this interiori- 
zation which is fundamental to the 
growth of verbal language. From his 
extensive study of children, Piaget states 
that “inner language is but the draft of 
words to come and the interiorization 
of acquired exterior language.” It has 
been said that true proficiency in any 
language is not achieved until it is in- 
teriorized and can be used as a system 
for thinking. The reception of language 
through speechreading and through the 
“feedback” system are two very impor- 
tant ways in which the deaf child may 
interiorize the language of his environ- 
ment. Encouragement of vocalization 
and imitation of word patterns per- 
ceived through vision, hearing and 
touch should not be delayed. Self-pro- 
duced verbal patterns or word patterns 
should accompany the experience in 
the reception of language of others. 

(Continued on page 272) 
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EDUCATION 

OF THE DEAF 
BEHIND 

THE IRON CURTAIN 


OTORING to Moscow last Octo- 
ber, my husband, Joseph Marion 
Jones. and I stopped for a few days in 
Warsaw. While there we were enter- 
tained by the American Ambassador 
and Mrs. Jacob Beam. Hearing that I] 
represented the Alexander Graham Bell 
Association and that our members 
would be very much interested to know 
how educators of the deaf were getting 
along under the Communist regime in 
Poland, Mrs. Beam kindly offered to 
find out during our absence in Russia. 
who directed the work for the deaf in 
Poland. She also said that if possible 
she would have. appointments arranged 
tor me upon our return and that she 
would like to accompany me herself on 
my visits in Warsaw. 

The only address the Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell Association had in Poland was 
that of the Polish Society for the Deaf 
and Dumb and Their Friends. In 1948 
the Communist Government of Poland 
placed this society in charge of all work 
for the deaf in the country: schools. 
teacher training institute, research, pub- 
lications and parents’ groups. Before 
that the Society had been in existence 
for a number of years as a small pri- 
vately sponsored charitable organiza- 
tion. controlled chiefly by adult deaf 
persons, 

On my return from Moscow. I found 
that an appointment with the President 
of the Society had been arranged for 


This is the third and final installment of a 
series by the Secretary of the Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell Association. Articles in the April and 
May issues of the Volta Review gave the au- 
thor’s impressions of education of the deaf in 
Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union. 
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LILIAN GROSVENOR JONES 


Poland & Jugoslavia 


Mrs. Beam and me by the Cultural Af- 
fairs Officer of our Embassy. Mr. Rob- 
ert Lewind. Next day he accompanied 
us on our visit to the Society’s head- 
quarters. which occupy two floors of a 
building in the center of Warsaw. Con- 
sidering the shortage of both office space 
and housing in war-devastated Warsaw. 
the Society was fortunate to have such 
spacious quarters. 

We were received cordially by the 
President and several other officials, and 
were served coffee and pastries while 
we chatted in the office. Mr. Lewind. 
who speaks fluent Polish. was an excel- 
lent interpreter. 

The President of the Society lost his 
hearing when he was ten years old, and 
although he could speak and lipread. he 
said, with apology, that he was not at 
ease in that medium of communication. 
Therefore. one of his hearing associates. 
the editor of the Society's newspaper. 
translated for him in the Polish manual 
alphabet. Another member of the staff. 
Mr. Sila-Nowicki. who said he had lost 
his hearing at three years of age. was 
an excellent lipreader. His voice was so 
resonant that | complimented him on his 
speech and asked if he still had some 
usable remnant of hearing. He replied 
that he did not. 

There are 35 thousand deaf persons 
among the 17 million Poles. A growing 
concern in Poland is the increase in re- 
cent years of the incidence of deafness. 
As in the United States, no definite fig- 
ures are available. but reports from phy- 
sicians and schools are disturbing. (I 
have heard similar reports from nearly 
every country I have visited.) Three 
thousand Polish children are now study- 
ing in special schools for the deaf. There 
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are 19° schools which cover an eight- 
year elementary course, and 11 schools 
where trades are taught during a three- 
year course. In addition, three nursery 
<chools take children from three years 
of age. All classroom instruction is by 
the oral method. There is also a teacher 
training institute in Warsaw. under the 
direction of Prof. Dr. Maria Grzegor- 
zewska. Fifteen students at a time re- 
ceive a two-year course, 

The Society itself appeared to be es- 
pecially interested in its contacts with 
groups of deaf persons in other coun- 
tries. Mrs. Beam and I were surprised 
to see a large collection of magazines 
and newspapers published by  associ- 
ations of adult deaf in Roumania. 
Jugoslavia. England. Holland. Bulgaria. 
Israel and many other countries. The 
emphasis in these publications was prin- 
cipally on sports. They told me that the 
Society received the Volta Review reg- 
ularly. and it was continually being 
borrowed. 

The President of the Society said that 
if I really wanted to find out how deaf 
children were educated in Poland. I 
should go to see Dr. Kostecki, director 
of the Institute for Deaf Children’ in 
Warsaw. Insofar as possible, children 
known to have speech and hearing trou- 
bles in Poland are brought to this in- 
stitute for testing and diagnosis. Parents 
are then directed to the school or class 
in their area best suited to their child’s 
needs, 

The following day. both Mrs. Beam 
and Mr. Lewind were busy with a party 
of visiting U. S. Congressmen, so | 
walked over alone to the Institute, 
which is only a block from our Em- 
hassy. Here I was greeted by Director 
Kostecki. who suggested that we im- 
mediately visit classes, as the children 
would soon be going to lunch. Dr. Kos- 
tecki spoke Polish and German, but no 
English or French. However. we had 
the good fortune to have as interpreter 
the attractive young woman otolaryn- 
gologist of the school, Dr. Hanna Sied- 
lanowska-Bronsko. 
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In the classrooms at the Institute. I 
was astonished at the voice quality of 
the children. I asked many times if 
specific children had sizeable hearing 
losses and at what ages they had lost 
their hearing. In general there were 15 
to 20 children in a group. 


In a class of seven-year-olds practic- 
ing a group drill in tone production. 
Dr. Hanna indicated a pretty little girl 
who was shouting out the exercise so 
heartily that the perky hair ribbon on 
top of her head bobbed up and down. 
Dr. Hanna said the little girl had deaf 
parents and grandparents and went 
home to a totally non-hearing environ- 
ment. where the family communicated 
chiefly with the Polish manual alphabet. 
Yet the child was a star pupil and ob- 
viously enjoyed using her voice when- 
ever she had a chance. 

When we returned to the Director's 
office, several teachers joined us. I re- 
marked again that the strength. as well 
as the quality, of the children’s voices 
astounded me. They explained that 
Poland, too, had slow learners, but in a 
large school such as this, with four hun- 
dred pupils, they sorted the children 
into classes according to their ability. 
and that. as I had requested, they had 
shown me their most successful groups. 
If the children I heard seemed to have 
unusually strong voices, they said, it was 
probably because Polish teachers for a 
number of years have placed great 
stress on respiratory training. The class 
of seven-year-olds spent no less than 
three hours a day on a great variety of 
breathing exercises. During the remain- 
der of their years in school, they devote 
one hour a day to this practice. In some 
of the drills children use horns and 
other wind instruments to develop the 
muscles of the chest and ebdomen. 
Exercises in the rhythm of language are 
coordinated with breathing exercises. 

Because of this emphasis on breathing 
and rhythm, I felt sure that they knew 
of the remarkable work done by Dr. 
Clarence Hudgins at Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass., in tabulating the 
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errors of deaf children’s speech. But 
they had not heard of this work. When 
I explained that Dr. Hudgins had pub- 
lished studies indicating that faulty 
breathing and rhythm. rather than artic- 
ulation, were the chief culprits in mak- 
ing the speech of deaf persons hard to 
understand, the Polish teachers were 
fascinated and delighted that an Ameri- 
can scientist, approaching the subject 
from a different angle, had arrived at 
the same conclusion that they had. They 
were eager to read these reports. 

Years before when foreign currency 
was available, the Institute had received 
the Volta Review and it was still well 
known by teachers in Poland. Dr. 
Hanna volunteered to translate the arti- 
cles into Polish, if I would send her a 
copy. (People at the Institute had not 
known that the Society I visited the day 
before was receiving a gift subscription 
to the magazine. ) 

While we were talking. several teach- 
ers were poring over the lists I had 
given them of books and pamphets pub- 
lished by the Alexander Graham Pell 
Association. Director Kostecki said that 
they had not been able to get any in- 
formation about progress in the field of 
speech and hearing in the United States, 
although they were well supplied with 
publications from England, France. 
Holland, Scandinavia and, of course, all 
the Communist countries. They greatly 
admired the work of Dr. and Mrs. 
A. W. G. Ewing and were hoping that 
Poland would send a delegation to the 
1958 Conference at Manchester, Eng- 
land. They had been greatly impressed 
also by a study made at St. Michelsges- 
tel, in Holland, on vibrations felt by the 
deaf. In fact a Polish teacher was al- 
ready conducting independent  experi- 
ments with vibrations, based on the in- 
formation received from Holland. As a 
result, the director had introduced more 

dancing and music training in the 
classes for younger children, and felt 
that the effort was worthwhile. 


Polish educators have no doubt about 
the usefulness of electronic equipment 
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as an aid to their work, but they cannot 
get enough of it. Their laboratory 
equipment included an English audi- 
ometer, and they had one group hearing 
aid from Acousticon. A new group hear- 
ing aid, designed and made in Poland. 
had been installed the month before, 
and they believed it was going to prove 
efficient. There is a pitiful scarcity of 
individual hearing aids in Poland, as in 
Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union. 

Before leaving the Institute, | had the 
pleasure of presenting to Director Kos- 
tecki two different biographies of my 
grandfather, Alexander Graham Bell. 
The United States Information Service 
had had these biographies translated 
into German, and they were available 
at our Warsaw Embassy. Because each 
book discussed my grandfather's lifelong 
and world-wide work in promoting the 
teaching of speech to the deaf. the Em- 
bassy librarian, Miss Helen Beko. sug- 
gested that the director and teachers 
might like to read them. The Poles 
knew a good deal about Grandfather's 
interest in the deaf. and seemed glad to 
know that a privately sponsored organi- 
zation, using the name of Alexander 
Graham Bell. was still building 6n the 
foundation he had laid. They seemed 
deeply touched also that Poland, in its 
isolation, had not been forgotten. and 
that our Association was warmly inter- 
ested in Polish problems, discourage- 
ments and successes in the field of edu- 
cation of the deaf. 


Jugoslavia 


Leaving Warsaw last November. my 
husband and I spent several days in 
Cracow. and then drove across Central 
Czechostovakia to Vienna. and after a 
few days on to Jugoslavia. In Belgrade | 
had the opportunity of gaining a few 
impressions of the education of the deaf 
in a fourth Communist country. The 
Cultural Officer of our Embassy, Mr. 
Francis Mason, first arranged for me to 
call upon Mr. Dragoljub Vukotic, Presi- 
dent of the Jugoslav Society for the 
Deaf, and Mr. Savich, editor of the Soci- 
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ety’s newspaper. Mr. Vukotic lost his 
hearing completely during an attack of 
meningitis when he was twelve years 
old. He speaks clearly, and is an expert 
lipreader. The young Jugoslay from 
our Embassy. Mr. Alexander Ozerovich., 
who accompanied me to my interview 
with him, was a skillful interpreter. 

My impression is that the Jugoslav 
Society is similar to the Polish Society 
for the Deaf in that it is an association 
of adult deaf persons which has been 
given government status and placed in 
charge of all work for the deaf in the 
country. President Vukotic is also Presi- 
dent of the World Federation of the 
Deaf. having been elected at its last 
meeting in Rome in 1955. He has 
traveled widely in the past few years in 
connection with his work. In addition 
to Communist countries. he has visited 
Western Europe. India, Southeast Asia, 
the Middle East and the United States. 

In our country he visited Gallaudet 
College, and many schools for the deaf 
including those at Chicago, Austin, 
Texas. and Los Angeles. He was so im- 


pressed with the work done at the John 
Tracy Clinic that he had the clinic’s cor- 
respondence course translated and forty 
thousand copies printed for distribution 
in Jugoslavia. He is also in the process 
of preparing a teachers’ manual made 
up of articles translated from the Volta 


Review. When I showed him the Alex- 
ander Graham Bell Association’s list of 
publications he was astonished that so 
much helpful literature is published in 
our country. and regretted that he had 
not visited our headquarters. 

Mr. Vukotic’s views were especially 
interesting because of his personal 
knowledge of the situation of deaf peo- 
ple in so many countries, East and West. 
He had been impressed—and depressed 

by the great disparity between 
schools. not within a single country, but 
between different countries. India, 
Southeast Asia and China, he said, have 
done little for the deaf. He believes a 
world-wide effort is needed to liberate 
the deaf from the isolation imposed on 
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them by lack of adequate speech teach- 
ing. 

Although the new World Federation 
of the Deaf has a program calling for 
the awakening of the public throughout 
the world to this need, the members are 
still at a loss as to how to proceed. None 
has influence outside the deaf world. 
They need members, he said, with im- 
portant connections in radio, TV, press, 
government and business. 

President Vukotic was greatly en- 
couraged to hear of the present effort 
of the Alexander Graham Bell Associ- 
ation to organize groups of parents all 
over the United States. As proof of 
what organized parents can do, he 
pointed to the amazing progress he had 
seen in Israel in establishing a modern 
oral system of education for the deaf. 
We agreed that if, in addition to par- 
ents’ groups in the United States and 
Canada, the Alexander Graham Bell As- 
sociation could affiliate parents’ groups 
in other countries, the future of deaf 
children everywhere would be much 
brighter. 

Next day I called upon Dr. Djorole 
Kostic, director and organizer (in 
1949) of the government’s Institute of 
Experimental Phonetics. Dr. Kostic is 
also the founder and editor-in-chief of 
the Journal of Hearing and Speech Dis- 
orders published by the Jugoslav Society 
for the Deaf. 


Dr. Kostic was educated in England 
and speaks fluent English. A couple of 
years ago he made a tour of United 
States foreign language schools as a 
part of our Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram. He also visited Gallaudet College. 
He was surprised to find the combined 
system still used in the United States 
and feels that the system of education 
which combines manual alphabet, sign 
language and speech is inferior to the 
pure oral method. For my part, | was 
astonished that no one in the United 
States had shown him the new transis- 
tor hearing aids or the hearing aids 
built into spectacles which were just 
coming on the market. 
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A high-quality unit for the large 
the classroom. The amplifier inc 
at a pre-determined level. Micro 
with built-in phonograph is also a 


A new instrument for the small 
designed to offer the utmost in si 
six outlets can be connected simu 


The Model 162 is intended for c 
tions of the American Standards 
for speech" and the ‘‘discriming 
may be made with optional atte 
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The GSAR, a portable psychogad 
can be obtained from patients nq 
ing GSR is correlated with sti 
instrument. 


model 


The Békésy Audiometer produces 


controlled by the patient. It is g 
audiogram card. Thus the patien 
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ler company 
el 260B group hearing aid 


- class. Special attention has been given to ease of handling and effectiveness in 


rporated in the instrument is of a compression type to limit the maximum output 
phones or a phonograph, or both may be used to operate with the Aid. A model 
vailable. 


del 280A auditory trainer 


*r class. Compression amplification is only one of its many modern features. It is 
mplicity of operation, portability and low cost. In addition to a monitor loudspeaker 
ltaneously, each with its own volume control. 


lel 162 speech audiometer 


inical and other high-standard professional use and meets the applicable specifica- 
Association. With this apparatus it is possible to determine both the ‘‘hearing loss 
ation loss of speech.'' Air conduction receivers are supplied but sound-field tests 
ichments. Uses with sound field loudspeaker include hearing aid evaluation. 


| E664 psychogalvanometer 


lvanometer, permits the application of new audiometric techniques. Audiograms 
»t responsive to ordinary methods. Classical conditioning is applied and the result- 
ulus presentations by means of a continuous graphic record produced by the 


E800 automatic audiometer 


an auditory stimulus whose frequency is increased slowly and whose intensity is 
© constructed that the patient's adjustments are automatically recorded on the 
t traces his own audiogram. A flexible and valuable research audiometer. 
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I went with Dr. Kostic to see the new 
experimental School for Deaf Children 
at Zemun. which is under the Institute’s 
direction. At the Zemun School there 
are 180 pupils and a total of 70 em- 
ployees. Most of the teachers are men. 
They have shown real ingenuity in ac- 
quiring coveted electronic equipment. 
The school has 140 headphones with 
crystals made up by the Brush Company 
and obtained through UNESCO. The 
amplifiers were made in Jugoslavia. In 
a room designed for rhythmic exercises 
in phonetics. there were forty earphones 
captured from the Germans in 1945, 
Each earphone was installed in a sepa- 
rate booth. the rows of booths facing 
the teacher's rostrum. The front panel of 
each booth could be raised or lowered 
so that the occupant could see the teach- 
er when necessary. Speech sounds in 
rhythm, or music, were sent from a cen- 
tral amplifier. This work is still in the 
experimental stage. 

Concluding my impressions of work 
for the deaf in Communist countries, | 
should mention that every educator 
with whom I talked shared the unani- 
mous opinion of educators | had met 
in Western Europe, that (1) the United 
States excels every other country in its 


CALENDAR 


AMERICAN HEARING society — June 3-6: San 
Francisco, Cal. 
FOURTH CONGRESS OF INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF WORKERS 
pREN—June 20-24: Lausanne, Switzerland. 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON THE EDUCATION- 
AL TREATMENT OF DEAFNESS—July 15-24: 


Manchester, England. 


NATIONAL REHABILITATION 
12-15: Asheville, N.C. 
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FOR MALADJUSTED CHIL- 


ASSOCIATION — Oct. 


buildings. grounds and electronic equip- 
ment available for helping the deaf: and 
(2) many schools in the United States 
place deaf children at a great disadvan- 
tage for their later life by sanctioning 
the use of the French sign language and 
the manual alphabet in a great deal of 
classroom instruction. Teachers frankly 
stated that they consider the use of signs 
or the manual alphabet by a teacher in 
a classroom to be an antiquated method 
of instructing deaf children. Consider- 
ing the great variety of electronic equip- 
ment science has provided in our coun- 
try. they believed that our success in 
educating our deaf children for a hear- 
ing world should he greater than theirs. 

For my part I realized more keenly 
than ever how much our parents, teach- 
ers, and the deaf themselves can profit 
by exchange of information with peo- 
ple striving to help the deaf in other 


countries — even in Communist coun- 
tries. In Czechoslovakia, Russia, Po- 
land. and Jugoslavia I was deeply 


touched to see how a common interest 
can cut across barriers of [ron Curtains, 
geography, language—and deafness. | 
forgot that generally we talked through 
the good offices of interpreters. In each 
country I felt that I had left a few sym- 
pathetic and understanding friends. 


Of EVENTS 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF—68TH ANNUAL 
MEETING—JUNE 22-27: PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION 
Nov. 17-19: New York. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


Nov. 16-20: Dallas, Tex. 

ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—Novy. 20-22: 
Chicago, Il. 

aMERICA—-Dec. 29-31: 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF 


Chicago. 
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using the 
OPAQUE 
PROJECTOR 


with primary children 


CHRISTINE OLSON 


HE opaque projector, or balopticon, 


can be a very helpful and effective 


teaching aid. It can be easily operated 
by the pupils as well as the teacher. 
Since it enlarges pictures, print. or 
writing in any form on the screen. it 
makes everything more alive and ap- 
pealing to the children. For example. 
vocabulary cards, a reading lesson, or 
any lesson in a textbook, social studies 
units, health topics, and speech work 
can be presented with this projector. 
We have prepared material in various 
ways. A social studies unit on workers 


was prepared and presented as an audi- 
torium program. The unit was worked 
out on cards suitable for the projector. 
The first part of it was about the fathers 
of the pupils. The pupils wrote home 
for pictures and mounted them on the 
cards. Each child wrote captions for 
his father’s picture, telling what work 
he did. This group was followed by 
pictures of housemothers. teachers, doc- 
tors, the dentist. and other workers with 
whom the pupils came in contact at the 
school. Captions by the pupils accom- 
panied each picture. Most of the work- 
ers were cooperative in giving their 
pictures. In those cases where no pic- 
tures were available, the children’ en- 
joved making their own sketches. 

One day we made a trip to the school 
farm. The farmer took us on a tour of 
the different buildings and patiently 
answered our many questions. We saw 
cattle in the barns, in the barnyard, 
and in the pastures. We went up to the 
hayloft where we saw and smelled the 
hay. Someone pointed out a tractor in 
a shed. All in all, it was a most satis- 


Miss Olson and her class enjoy a lesson. 
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fying trip. After our return to school. 
we talked about our excursion and 
worked out the story together. As a 
preliminary procedure, vocabulary with 
illustrations was prepared on separate 
cards, but the story of the trip to the 
farm was worked out on a continuous 
roll of paper. Each child had a chance 
to select the part he wanted to illustrate. 
We mounted the pictures on the wrap- 
ping paper to make a continuous story 
and each child wrote captions under his 
pictures. The balopticon made the pic- 
tures very striking. and the boys and 
girls were thrilled to see their drawings 
on the screen. 

Children enjoy illustrating excursions 
or trips which they have made. They 
find their efforts well when 
they see their pictures on the screen. 
They delight in seeing their stories over 
and over again. and it is a treat to show 
them to parents and visitors. 


rewarded 


The primary children at our school 
are usually taken on a free sightseeing 
trip of the city every year. Since St. 
Augustine abounds in interesting places 
to see. picture postcards can serve as 
an easy way to prepare for the trip as 
well as for review. The Kodachrome 
postcards are very attractive becayse of 
their bright colors. A great variety of 
cards showing buildings. vegetation. and 
animals are obtainable at gift’) shops 
and drug stores. 

The balopticon is very useful in Sun- 
day school work. In this instance. the 
teacher prepares all the material. W'th 
the thought in mind that it is taught on 
a non-denominational basis, a wealth of 
excellent material can be obtained from 
religious book stores, five- and ten-cent 
stores, and churches. For example. the 
story of Noah’s Ark was available at a 
religious book store. Two copies were 
secured so that the pictures on each 
page could be used. The books were 
cut up and the pictures were mounted on 
cards, Captions were again included 
with each picture. Needless to say, the 
children were delighted with the story 
as it was magnified on the screen. 
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In teaching the story of The Creation, 
the balopticon also proved very helpful. 
In this instance, magazines were useful 
since they provided attractive pictures 
of trees, flowers, animals, water, sky. 
the moon and stars, and so on. The 
story in pictures with short captions 
aroused much interest on the part of the 
pupils and made a lasting impression. 

The balopticon can be used to ad- 
vantage in many other ways besides 
those mentioned. Since much of the 
material can be filed and used over and 
over again, the time used in preparing 
the units is well spent. The Florida 
School has been fortunate in adding 
three new opaque projectors this vear. 
and each academic department has easy 
access to one of the machines. 


teacher in 
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AUDITORY TRAINING 
FOR THE DEAF 


Mary Wood Whitehurst & Edna K. Monsees 
A helpful book for older students and adults 
who have severely impaired hearing and dis- 
crimination. Designed for teachers, but in- 
cludes instructions for home study. 


$3.12 postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35TH STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 


ONE AT A TIME 


pre-school to primary deaf 
children and their parents. 
Write 
Margaret Whitsitt, M.A. 


Box 239 
Vacaville, California 


= A correspondence school for 
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The Improvement of Voice and Diction,. 
by Jon Eisenson, New York, N. Y.: The 
MaeMillan Co., College Department, 
1958. 303 pages. $4.75. 

The author states in the preface that 
he anticipates this book will be used 
for a text by two groups of students. 
The first group, he feels. will be made 
up of those who are keenly interested 
in speech and speaking and who, al- 
though their speech may be good. desire 
to improve either their voices or diction, 
or both. The other group of persons 
will be those who very much need to 
improve their speech and have been 
urged or directed to do so by a friend, 
counselor or teacher. The “do it your- 
self” theme of the book makes it adap- 
table to this use. Explanations and di- 
rections are clearly stated. and ample 
practice material is included. Hence, it 
is easy to believe that the book will be 
used to great advantage by the two 
groups mentioned above, and by others. 

The author states that he assumes 
“intelligent human beings want to have 
some body of information about skills 
they are expected to acquire—they want 
to know something of the what as well 
as the how of activities they are expected 
to undertake.” He hopes, and we feel. 
that he has supplied a great deal of 
such information. 

This reviewer anticipates that, in ad- 
dition to the two groups mentioned 
above, a third group of people—teach- 
ers of the acoustically handicapped 
will find this a helpful volume. 

The book has two distinct parts 
Voice and Diction. Part One has several 
objectives, including the following: to 
create an awareness of what constitutes 
an effective voice. to indicate how voice 
can be produced and controlled so that 
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common faults are overcome or avoided, 
and to suggest how voice can be im- 
proved as an instrument of communica- 
tion. Titles of the chapters on voice 
will indicate the author’s wide coverage 
of the subject. They are: Basic Con- 
siderations, Mechanism of Speech. 
Breathing for Effective Vocalization, 
Production of Clear Tones, Making 
Yourself Heard, Reinforcement of Tone 
Through Resonance. Pitch and Voice 
Improvement, Duration and Vocal Va- 
riety. Chapters two and three contain 
a number of valuable charts. 

Part Two. on Diction, deals with the 
production of all American-English 
sounds under the classifications of con- 
sonants, vowels and diphthongs. Diree- 
tions for the production of each sound 
are clearly given. There are also dia- 
grams showing the position of 
tongue. teeth, lips and soft palate for 
each sound, Here again practice mate- 
rial is given for using a designated 
sound in syllables, words and sentences. 
Consonants are used in the initial, the 
medial and final positions. 

The author has used both dictionary 
(diacritical) and IPA symbols. The 
book is well indexed and well bound. 

The reviewer is impressed that this 
volume will be widely used, and that it 
will be of great value.—Hattie Harrell, 
Tucker-Maxon Oral School, Portland, 
Ore. 


Management of the Handicapped Child, 
H. Michal-Smith, ed., New York: Grune 
and Stratton, 1957. 276 pages, $6.50. 
Professional people whose responsi- 

bilities and interests are problems of 

“the child with a handicap” will find 

this book helpful. Authorities from 

twelve fields discuss their specialties. 
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CAMP 
LAUGHTON 


GRAHAMSVILLE, N.Y. 


Serving Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing 
Children 4-15 


Our 8th Successful Year 


e All athletic activities 

e Private lake and swimming pool 

e Qualified staff—small groups 

e Daily speech, language and auditory 
training 

e Dancing, arts and crafts, roller 
skating. 

For further information write: 
MILTON NADOOLMAN 
90 Laurel Hill Terrace 
New York 33, N. Y. 
Phone Wadsworth 8-3736 


Concerning the Heredity 
of Deafness 


e 
CLARKE SCHOOL STUDIES 
e 


These studies include pedigree charts, 
audiograms and data about relatives of 
leaf pupils. 163 pages. Paper cover 


$1.50 


(plus 12c for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D.C. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones 
and M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.50 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy $1.00 Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle St., Brattleboro, Vermont 


Doctors William G. Hardy and John 
E. Bordley, of the Speech and Hearing 
Center of Johns Hopkins Hospital, pre- 
sent their findings and thinking. This 
chapter is of particular interest to one 
working with deaf children. Five types 
of hearing impairments are discussed 
and illustrated by case histories. In- 
cluded is the treatment of childhood 
hearing impairment and ten basic con- 
cepts of management of these children. 
This chapter is enlightening and thought- 
provoking. 

The chapters about nervous habits. 
the socially and emotionally deprived 
child in institutional care, and speech 
and language disorders include material 
that pertains to the multiple handicapped 
deaf child. — Elizabeth F. Titsworth, 
New Jersey School for the Deaf. 


Hearing Loss .. . A Community Loss, 
published by the American Hearing 
Society through a grant from the U. S. 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
edited by Margaret Lane Washington, 
1958. 145 pages. 

This manual was prepared as a chal- 
lenge to communities that lack adequate 
facilities for education, counseling and 
vocational training of the hearing 
handicapped. 

Part One is a direct appeal to the 
community to investigate local hearing 
problems and to assume responsibility 
for the needed educational programs. 
To teach communication skills, salvage 
personality, discover and develop  in- 
nate abilities and put them to work is 
to offset individual and community 
losses, 

Part Two is realistic in planning fi- 
nancial support for surveys. hearing 
tests and prevention of industrial deaf- 
ness. 

About forty percent of the manual is 
devoted to Part Three—Services for a 
Community Program. The services so 
ably presented include otological, audio- 
logical, educational, psychological, 
sociological, and vocational. 

The appendix rounds out the practi- 
cal, factual presentation of a national 
problem and its solutions. 
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FREE VACATION FOR DEAF 


Dr. Bill Rice, nationally known Baptist evangelist, invites deaf of all ages (those 
under nine must be accompanied by older persons) to spend one or both of 


the weeks 
July 6-12 


DR. BILL RICE 
SIMPLE GOSPEL SERVICE 


July 13-19 
on 


THE BILL RICE RANCH 


Murfreesboro, Tennessee 
Owned and operated by Cumberwood Christian Retreat 
es, cattle, ponies and buffalo. The 


s ina beautiful setting. Cabins are nice, food is tops 


Recreation includes horseback riding, shuffleboard, minia- 
ture golf, table tennis, etc. 

MORNING AND EVENING 

Deaf came from nine different states last year. 


For further information and reservations write to 


DR. BILL RICE, BILL RICE RANCH, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


The fourteen chapters have been pre- 
pared by experts in the numerous serv- 
ices outlined and the delightful illustra- 
tions add appeal and interest. 

If sufficient impetus can be aroused 
in communities which lack facilities for 
a complete program for the hard of 
hearing. and if dynamic leaders can be 
secured to study and implement this 
manual, individual and community 
losses will be converted into lives rebuilt 
and community assets gained. 


Research Relating to Children, a Chil- 
dren’s Bureau publication available 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. 141 pages. 
$1.00. 


This publication was prepared by the 
Clearinghouse for Research in Child 
Life and contains chapters on research 
programs. physical and motor develop- 
ment. intelligence, behavior and person- 
ality, health services and social services. 


June, 1958 


SPEECHREADING 


A Guipe For LayMEN 


By Adam J. Sortini, Ed.D. 


Director, Hearing and Speech Clinic 
Children’s Medical Center, Boston 


Preface by Dr. Miriam D. Pauls 


An easy-to-read paper bound 
manual for parents and teachers 
working with deaf children in pre- 


school or elementary classes 
$1.00 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 


Washington 7, D. C. 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential 
to High School— 


Preschool 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 


for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 
Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy. 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders children and 


rilte 


TEACHERS ated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D 
outstanding op- 


research degree 


portunities for practice 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, PhD , 
Director 
lelen 5 | ane rr 


Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


(Continued from page 259) 


More and more we must come to recog- 
nize and capitalize upon the receptive 
aspects of self-produced speech in lan- 
guage growth. 

Undoubtedly many other factors en- 
ter into the attachment of meaning to 
perceived speech. There are two which 
| should like to mention. One is that 
the interpretation of speech can be 
viewed as a continuation of understand- 
ing. The child uses the fleeting move- 
ments of the lips as they have bearing 
upon activities he understands. This 
concept of the development of under- 
standing through the symbolic repre- 
sentation of a past experience or one 
to come is the reason for our recent 
emphasis upon. situational speechread- 
ing. This development grows out of the 
constant relating of speech perception 
to activities which the child knows and 
understands. Through speech reception 
of this kind, verbal symbolic represen- 
tation becomes integrated into every 
part of the daily life. Interiorized ver- 
bal language symbolizes first his rou- 
tine daily activities and experiences 
thereby providing the child with great- 
er understanding and with a basis for 
comprehension through  symbolization 
of less concrete matters. 

A second factor which is of great im- 
portance is psycho-social in nature. This 
has to do with the attachment of pres- 
tige value to communication through 
speech. A feeling of pleasure and satis- 
faction should be part of the language 
learning process. These feelings grow 
out of the rewards of pleasing others. 
the intrinsic pleasure of emulating those 
who are loved and respected, The “talk, 
talk, talk” procedure advocated for 
young deaf children should be utilized 
with the understanding that imitation 
and meaning do not grow out of fre- 
quent exposure per se, but rather ex- 
posure associated with these feelings of 
pleasure and satisfaction. The motiva- 
tional value of prestige is clearly evi- 
dent in truly oral programs where com- 
munication through speech is a goal to 
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which all aspire. It is clearly evident 
in the amazing achievement of some pa- 
rental training programs where demand 
is present in the form of desirable and 
attainable standards. Association with 
hearing children where success is not 
based upon competitive linguistic abil- 
ity can be a powerful incentive to 
speechreading achievement. Success, the 
pleasing and imitation of loved ones, 
feelings of belonging, are all important 
in directing the drives of deaf children 
just as these factors are important to 
the hearing. Speechreading instruction 
which is repetitious, dull, monotonous, 
devoid of joy, without either intrinsic 
or extrinsic value, is a certain way to 
failure. Speechreading must have emo- 
tional as well as practical value. 

In summary, we usually look upon 
speechreading achievement as a rather 
specific receptive skill—a way in which 
the hearing impaired may understand 
spoken language. For the adult who has 
mastered a verbal language system this 
viewpoint is satisfactory. For the child 
who is developing language we must 
approach speechreading training from 
the standpoint of its function in total 
language acquisition as well as from the 
standpoint of its specific function in 
understanding. By the very nature of 
the language role in the growth and de- 
velopment of the individual. the teacher 
is entrusted with a great responsibility 
to recognize the problems associated 
with this task and to bring to bear the 
influence of those conditions which ac- 
celerate its achievement. 


Lipreading Textbook with 
WORKBOOK! 
HEARING WITH OUR EYES 
BY ENA G. MACNUTT 


Now, for the first time, the pupil can use a 
workbook for lipreading just as he does for read- 
ing, spelling, and arithmetic. 
Textbook-Manual $4.50 (plus 12¢ for mailing) 
Accompanying Workbooks 60c each 
(plus 5c postage) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Wash. 7, D. C. 


New Hampshire's 


CROTCHED MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


e Residential modern school in beau- 


tiful Monadnock Region 
Trained teachers 

Oral methods 
Pre-school through primary grades; 
program developing to 12-year 
schoo! 

Group and individual hearing aids 
used by all children 

New vocational and recreational 
building 

Parent counselling and education 
Teacher training program, gradu- 
ate credit U.N.H., Crotched Moun- 
tain scholarships available 


Audiologist 


For further information, write 
Director 7 
Crotched Mountain School 
Greenfield, New Hampshire 


June, 1958 
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The Parents Talk It ver 


A Hard of Hearing Five-Year-Old 


Stuart is five years old. He has about 
50% loss of hearing in his left ear: no 
residual hearing in his right ear. He 
wears a hearing aid and his speaking 
vocabulary is improving. His deafness 
was not discovered until about a year 
ago. 


It was only a year ago that we began 
to realize Stuart was hard of hearing. 
Life must have been tough for him at 
times in his nearly silent world. His 
progress has sometimes seemed slow to 
his impatient mother, but as I look back 
over this past year I realize that he has 
shown more than a year's development 
toward maturity. My own attitude has 
changed in recent months. I never did 
expect as much of Stuart as I did of his 
older brother. | am now more sure of 
what I can expect of him. and by in- 
sisting that he do what he can. I have 
helped him to be more satisfied with 
himself. As his language improves. the 
frustration he used to show is disappear- 
ing. He is learning to say more and 
more words. He pays better attention 
to our speech. and I find that it is no 
longer necessary to repeat phrases with 
which he is familiar—“‘Get your coat. 
Wash your hands. Change your shoes.” 
etc. 

It continues to amaze me that chil- 
dren grow in spurts rather than a day 
at a time. Stuart has discovered the 
word “tomorrow.” As soon as the Christ- 
mas holidays were over. he began ask- 
ing about school. We used a calendar 
and circled with red crayon the day 
school would start. Each day we would 
circle the new day on the calendar. I 
would say. “This is today.” and show 
him the red circle. Today when he came 
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WITH 
HARRIET MONTAGUE 


home from school I asked him~ to 
change his clothes. He asked, “Me go?” 
meaning that he wanted to go 
where. | told him we would go some- 
where “tomorrow.” and showed him 
“tomorrow” on the calendar, pointing 
out “today” again, and then “tomor- 
All of a sudden it came to him. 
and he used the word “tomorrow” all 
afternoon. How wonderful it was to see 
him understand and use a word | could 
not illustrate for him with a picture or 
an object! 

\t first there was pity and sorrow 
that Stuart had lost three-fourths of his 
hearing. Now, mixed with the sorrow. 
is a very deep thankfulness that he has 
that one-fourth of his hearing left. 

Keith. Stuart’s older brother. was in 
first grade last year. and many of the 
papers he brought home have been of 
help to me in starting Stuart on word 
recognition. Much of the picture match- 
ing has been a form of reading readi- 
ness. We matched geometrical forms 
squares, circles, stars and triangles. and 
Stuart learned to paste the shapes in 
the outlines I had drawn. I gave him 
pictures to match. with nouns written 
under them, and after he had matched 
the pictures I gave him cards with the 
words only. | was amazed to see how 
well he matched the words. even with- 
out the pictures to guide him. I have 
found, too, that he savs the words more 
plainly after studving the printed words. 

We have decided to take Stuart out 
of his hearing nursery school and enter 
him in the day school for the deaf after 
spring vacation. | hope we are not mak- 
ing a mistake in changine over now. 
His nursery school teacher has been 
wonderful to him, and he has learned 
a great deal of speech and language. 


some- 


row. 
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hut his pronunciation is not good. | 
help him as much as | can, but he needs 
a teacher trained to teach speech to the 
deaf. The principal thinks that Stuart 
can spend part of his time in the hear- 
ing kindergarten. | hope this can be 
worked out, because the more he_ is 
talked to, the more Stuart himself talks. 

Mrs. M. B., MINNESOTA 


| have been impressed with Stuart's 
steady gain in lipreading. language and 
speech. You are right in saying that 
Stuart gets along better in every way 
because you have worked with him and 
given him an opportunity to succeed in 
doing various exercises. You are in bet- 
ter communication with him, too, and 
this has relieved much of his frustra- 
tion, 

| think you were wise to enter him 
in the day school for the deaf. He is 
five years old and you have given him 
such a good foundation that he is ready 
for formal instruction. With his good 
lipreading and his partial hearing he 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
the 

FT. LAUDERDALE 
ORAL SCHOOL 


for children with hearing, speect 


! 
yrders 
yrder 


RESIDENTIAL AND DAY 


A new approach to educating the chi 


pletely oral climate from nursery 


Program 


their choice 


with 


la) Chi dren fron three on requirin 


b) Children ready for partia inte 
hearing children during morning 


for special work in speech 


@ Now accepting applications for schoo! 


thro 


anted toward preparing be 


imited enrollment: 


gration 


will be a fine pupil for a teacher of 
speech, but he does need professional 
instruction at this time. It is quite pos- 
sible that he can return to a school for 
the hearing later on, but just now he 
needs what a teacher of the deaf has 
to give. 


The Child Who Puts Things Into 
His Mouth 
Ronald is four years old, and severely 
deaf. He has two older sisters and an 
older brother, with a baby brother not 
yet a year old. 

We have made a family enterprise 
of talking to Ronnie and playing games 
with him. We all enjoy some of the 
games that have been introduced to him, 
for instance. the “touch bag.” in which 
objects are placed to be identified by 
touch alone. This was an enjoyable 


family game. and all the children took 
part in it, but Ronnie became impatient 
with it. Suddenly, one evening, while 
we were engaged in feeling around in 
the bag for objects, Ronnie bolted out 


d with speech and hearing problems in a com- 


ugh high school 


ys and girls for higher education in schools of 


full-time special education 


who will be sent to a private school for 
hours. They will return to Ft. Lauderdale Oral 


anquage and schoo! subjects. 


opening Sept. 8, 1958 


Address: Miss Mary K. Van Wyk, P.O. Box 54, Arlington 10, Va. 


June, 1958 
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into the kitchen and came back with 
several plastic bags such as | use for 
vegetables in the refrigerator. He pro- 
ceeded to transfer the objects to the 
plastic bags, where they were startlingly 
visible, and then he was willing to “feel” 
for them. 

Perhaps you would be interested to 
know how we have cured Ronnie's habit 
of putting everything into his mouth. | 
made him a little apron like a carpenter's 
apron, with wide pockets on both sides. 
We gave him a little hammer and a few 
odd things to put into the pockets. 
Every time we caught him with any- 
thing in his mouth we persuaded him 
to put it into his apron pocket instead. 
He was very proud of the apron pockets, 
and loved putting things into them. The 
novelty has worn off. but we did break 
him of the habit of putting everything 
into his mouth. 

Also, after two years of trying. we 
have finally taught him to blow his nose. 
This may not mean much from the edu- 
cational point of view. but it certainly 


BETTER SCHOOLS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
are completely equipped 
with WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION* 
AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNITS 


Speech correctionists agree thot WARREN GATED 
COMPRESSION is changing the entire concept of 
Unlike which 
produce raspy, nerve irritating sounds when over- 
loaded, cause NO DISTORTION. 
Learning proceeds at an accelerated rate when the 


aural training. standard amplifiers 


these units can 


student is freed of painful ‘blasting’. The smooth, 
even flow of sound from a GATED COMPRESSION 
AMPLIFIER 


fatigue. 


invites confidence — eliminates student 


* Patent No. 2-659-777 


1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. +» CHICAGO 13, ILL 


MULTIPHASE 


EQUIPMENT 


delighted me. 
Mrs. J. C., Sask., CANaps 


You are mistaken if you think it is 
not an achievement to teach a deaf child 
to blow his nose. It is often a difficult 
matter, and when it is accomplished, it 
is a step forward. Deaf children have 
to be taught to use their breath and 
to control the volume of breath. Blow- 
ing out matches and candles, blowing 
bits of paper off the backs of their 
hands. blowing paper windmills. blow- 
ing ping pong balls along a table all 
help them to blow through the mouth, 
but blowing through the nose has to be 
taught in the same way from the begin- 
ning. 

I think Ronnie is a very intelligent 
little boy. | have told several persons 
about his simplifying the touch hag 
exercise by using a plastic bag. and 
everyone thinks it was clever. | think 
one reason for Ronnie's good progress 
is that the whole family combines to 
take a hand in his training. 


WARREN MODEL W.2-S 
Custom Built Portable Model 


With WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICA- 
TION the student works under the most favorable 
conditions because all elements of sound remain in 
their proper relationship. Interest, understanding 
and interpretation become keener. The entire teach- 
ing process becomes easier. 

WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY TRAIN- 
ING UNITS are made in three models with a range 
of capacities of one to twenty students. 

Write for illustrated brochures on 
the complete line of WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY 
TRAINING UNITS AND ACCES- 
SORIES. 
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This section is designed to call attention to current materials of value to 


| teachers of the deaf. 


All materials described here have been seen by the 


staff of the Alexander Graham Bell Association and are on display in the 
| Volta Bureau Library. Write to the publisher or manufacturer in each case | 


for further information. 


Teachers are invited to notify the Association of 


new and valuable materials brought to their attention so that we may tell 


our readers about them. 


AIDS 


New Recordings for Exeeptional Chil- 
dren. Series 4. Rainbow Rhythms, P. 
O. 608, Emory University, Ga. $6.00 
per set, postpaid. 

These records were made primarily 
for use with crippled children. As a 
result, the rhythm is slow. Piano only 
is used. and the melodies are clear. 
Some suggestions for words are included 
in the manual. A teacher with imagina- 
tion could write simple verses that would 
fit the melodies and use vocabulary at 
the child’s level. Suggestions are in- 
cluded for use of pantomimes and 
geres, and many more could be devel- 
oped, 


Lippincott Books for Young People. A 
Complete Graded Catalog, 1957-1958. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, East Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Free. 

All teachers who are interested in out- 
reading should send for this 
catalogue. The listed books are arranged 
by grade, but in addition an E is placed 
beside all books for easy reading in 
erades 1, 2 and 3. A section in the 
index lists books for slow readers. These 
books of low vocabulary and simple 
language would be particularly suitable 
for deaf children. Titles are also al- 
phabetized by subject as an aid to 
suitable supplementary ma- 


side 


selecting 
terial. 

Two of the listed books are reviewed 
below. 


June, 1958 


It’s Saturday! Virginia H. Ormsby. Lip- 
pincott, 

A must for the classroom library of 
six-to eight-year-olds. The vocabulary is 
limited. This book can be used for 
teaching as well as for leisure reading 
by the children. Illustrations are good 
and the book is attractive. This little 
story should be wonderful for getting a 
young class to discuss what they did at 
home on Saturday. 


Here We Go, Virginia H. Ormsby. Lip- 
pincott. 

The school routine as followed by the 
children in this book is very similar to 
the routine of our children in schools 
and classes for the deaf. 


Raubi- 


Choral Speaking is Fun. Letitia 
Irving 


check. Noble and Noble, 67 

Place, N. Y., 1955. 

The author of this series of 
arranged for choral speaking is Director 
of Speech Improvement in the New 
York City public schools. Included are 
suggestions for using the poems. Many 
of these are presented as little plavs 
with the children reading the parts. No 
suggestions are made for pantomiming 
but some could be adapted in this way. 

It should be helpful for the teacher 
of the deaf to see how a teacher of hear- 
ing children approaches this type of 
exercise in order to see how closely she 
can follow the same type of presenta- 
tion with deaf children. 


poems 


A Call to Adventure. (Classmate Edition) 
Book 7 of the Developmental Reading 
Series. Guy L. Bond and Others. Lyons 
and Carnahan, Chicago, 1957. 504 pp. 
This text contains an excellent series 

of nature stories on insects—bees. ants. 

mosquitos. ete. Tt also has stories on 


(Continued on next page) 
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A-C 
Mrs. Irene F. Austen, Mrs. B. M. Ayerigg, 
Mr. & Mrs. Winfield Bell, Ruth E. Bender, 
Mrs. Edwin von Bergen, Margaret Bodycomb, 
Richard R. Brown, L. T. Buckman, M.D., 
California Guild for Deaf & Hard of Hearing 


Children (Los Angeles), Norton Canfield, 
M.D... Mary Daniel Cason, Mrs. Theodore 
Chamberlin, M. H. Clark, Mrs. Irene J. 


Clarke. Mrs. Avery Coonley, Richard S. Cross, 
Alan Y. Crouter. 
D-F 
Moe Dardick. Kathryn D. Dardas, Mrs. L. 
Demuth, Mrs. Gloria M. Duchesne, Grace D. 
Ely. Agnes Erickson, Mrs. Anna M. Ericson, 
Thomas T. Evans, Katherine Feeley, Jack 
Fields. Janice C. Finch, Finley Manufacturing 
Corp.. Mr. & Mrs. Louis Fischer, Mrs. Harper 
Folekemer, Mrs. Ernest Lazarus Fraenkel, Mrs. 
James D. Frances. 
G-I 
Mrs. Wilbur H. Gearhart, Mrs. Norman 
Girouard, Russell W. Goehring, Mabel H. 
Gray. Mr. & Mrs. Harold Greenberg, Mrs. W. 
H. Harper, Jr.. Gertrude Hatfield. Edna S. 
Hefiner, Vernon S. Hoesch, D. J. Hotchkiss, 
Mrs. Michael R. Izak. 


j-L 

Mrs. Theodore Jackman, Mrs. E. C. Jeffrey, 
W. H. Johnston, M.D., Dr. A. L. Juers, Geo. 
Katsanos, Mrs. C. H. Keho, Elizabeth B. 
Key, Mrs. Elizabeth C. Kimble, Janie Kinnier. 
Hazel Kludy, Elizabeth Knowles. Nik Kosch- 
kodajew, Lois F. Kramer. Mr. & Mrs. Thomas 
D. Kuma. Mrs. A. W. Lahee, Mrs. M. Land- 
man, Dr. Helen Schick Lane, Wm. Emerson 
Leasure. Dr. & Mrs. Albert Liebman, Bertha 
Loeb. 


M 


Marianna Macomber, G. Makarchuk. The 
Mansbrooke Apparel Co. (In honor of Rod- 
ney Kurath), Emilia Martyka, Mrs. Thomas 
I. Metzgar, Norman Mirsky, Mr. & Mrs. 
Harold Morency (In memory of George R. 
Haskins), Mrs. Frank Morency (In memory 
of Mrs. George Schilling and George R. Has- 
kins), Anna I. Morgan, Joan M. Munson, 
Thelma D. Myers. 
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to the Volta Bureau 


N-P 
Andre Najar, Dr. C. Stewart Nash, Mrs. 
Evelyn Newhall, Clara Newlee, Joseph Nichols, 
Truman Norton, Donna Offermann, Christine 
Olson, S. E. Pawal, M.D., Edmund Pfeifer, 
Doctors F. J. and O. D. Pinkerton, Mary G. 


Powell, Josephine Prall, Mrs. Frances D. 
Prince. 

R-S 
Gloria Raffo, Mary Pauline Ralli, Mr. & 


Mrs. Fred A. Ratcliffe (In memory of Harriet 
E. Andrews), Mr. & Mrs. William T. Reed, 
Charles R. Riley, Louise Rockwell, Mrs. C. B. 
Ross, Mrs. D. Rosso, Melvin Rutt, Dr. Virginia 
S. Sanderson, Lucy A. Salles, Mrs. Isabel 
Sanford, Mrs. Thomas Branch Scott, Jr.. 
Lucille D. Schoolfield, S. Richard Silverman, 
Mr. & Mrs. R. G. Simmons, Mr. & Mrs. 
Murray Silverman, Richard Simon, Grace B. 
Smith, Dr. & Mrs. Lynn H. Solomon, Mrs. 
Evelyn M. Stahlem, Chester D. Sweeney. 

W. L. Taylor, Robt. W. Tegeder, Robert L. 
Theaux (In honor of Danny Theaux), Mrs. 
George Vann, Mrs. Vito Vitale, Lenore Vogel, 
Mrs. Gladys W. Waldorf, Mr. & Mrs. E. J. 
West, Tyra M. Westling, Mr. & Mrs. Silas 
Witcher, Frieda Woitzel (In memory of Clara 
Woitzel), Helen M. E. Woodward, Mr. C. E. 
Worthen, Jr.. J. D. and Hana Zellerbach Fund, 
Clara M. Ziegler. 


(Continued from preceding page) 


phases of life in various parts of our 
country and at various periods of our 
history. Many of the chapters could be 
used as supplementary reading for units 
in social studies. There are. for example, 
chapters on U. S. money, the weather, 
communities’ dependence on each other 
and U.S. citizenship. 

Part of a correlated series of text- 
books and supplementary materials. this 
volume is attractive and profusely il- 
lustrated. The vocabulary is not difficult. 
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(Continued from page 251) 


fully motivated teaching at the beach. 
There is the sand to slowly sift through 
the fingers for sense training. There is 
the water with which to dampen the 


Kinzie Books 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE --$2.50 


(Up to 8 years of age) 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE Il 


sand to shape into bridges and castles 
for construction, There is the roar of 
the ocean, one’s cupped hands or a sea 
shell for auditory training. There are 
the play toys, and beach and water play 
for speech and language work. Lastly. 
there is the sand to print or write in. 
There you have everything you really 
need to teach. 


(8 to 11 or 12 years) 
LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, 
GRADE HI 

(teenagers and adults) 


$4.00 


Combination Price $8.50 

(All prices plus postage) 
These books are being widely used in 
speech departments in universities and 
colleges, as well as in’ public schools. 

CORA ELSIE KINZIE 

4462 South 150th Street 

Seattle 88, Washington 


I want to emphasize that I am enthu- 
siastic about all the teaching aids sci- 
ence has given us and encourage their 
However. | wish to emphasize, 
too. that distinguished teaching can take 
place without the elaborate laboratory 
set-up of some classrooms. Don't be 
afraid to improvise. Remember that the 
most important factors in the teaching 
game are the child and you, the teacher. 


use, 


In closing, I want to quote from 
Helen Keller who once said that when 
we do the best we can. we never know 
what miracle is wrought in our own 
lives. or in the life of another. 


TESTING and TRAINING 
THE AURALLY HANDICAPPED 


TTB (TRANSISTOR TRUE BINAURAL) 


This binaural transistor trainer is especially suitable for in- 
tegrated classroom auditory training. Teacher speaks in normal 
tone. Unit has 2 amplifiers, 2 microphones, 2 volume con- 
trols and choice of 2 earphones on double headband. 


OTOMETER 


For rapid, accurate air conduction screening and threshold 
testing, this portable battery-operated audiometer is ideal 
for fast testing in the schoolroom. Meets all specifications 
of American Standards Assn. for screening audiometers. 


JUNIOR AUDITORY TRAINER 


Designed for small class speech instruction, the Ambco Jr. 
Auditory Trainer is a compact, precision amplifier. With 3- 
speed phonograph, table microphone and binaural head sets, 
speech training is simplified. Now the hard of hearing can 
enjoy radio, TV, movies, etc. 


Send for illustrated literature and catalog 
on complete line of audiometers and speech 
and auditory training equipment. 


ambco, inc. 


1222 W. Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
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Auxiliary Board Members 
Appointed 


Two new members have been named 
to the auxiliary board of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf. 
Miss Josephine Prall. one of the new 
hoard members. is hearing consultant 
at the South Carolina School for the 
Deaf and the Blind at Spartanburg. She 
Was supervising teacher at the South 
Carolina school for three years. and was 
formerly a primary teacher at the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf. She also 
had been a lipreading instructor in the 
Aural Rehabilitation Service at Deshon 
Army Hospital. Miss Prall received her 
bachelor’s degree at Elmira College and 
her master’s degree in audiology from 
Northwestern University. She took her 
teacher training at Central Institute for 
the Deaf. 


: 
Miss Prall 


Miss Titsworth 


Miss Elizabeth F. Titsworth. the othet 
new board member. is assistant super- 
intendent of the New Jersey School for 
the Deaf at West Trenton. She has 
served as a member of the staff of the 
New Jersey school in the capacity of 
teacher and supervisor of the nursery 
school and principal of the lower school. 
She had taught previously at the Ameri- 
can School for the Deaf. Miss Tits- 
worth is a graduate of New Jersey State 
Teachers College. studied at Rutgers 
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and Syracuse universities and received 
her master’s degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity. She took her teacher training 
at Lexington School for the Deaf. 


Captioned Films to House 


With adjournment scheduled for mid- 
July. it appears likely that bills to pro- 
vide a captioned film library for the 
deaf will receive favorable consideration 
hy the House of Representatives this ses- 
sion. Senate Bill 41889 was passed 
last August. House bills 490579 and 
+7780 are identical with the Senate bill. 

The captioned film bill has received 
wide support from leading organizations 
of the deaf. To be administered by the 
Department of Health. Education and 
Welfare. it is estimated that a suitable 
film library for the deaf would cost ap- 
proximately $250,000 annually. 

Supporters of the captioned film bill 
are urged to write to their Representa- 
tives at the earliest possible date. They 
may also address letters of support to 
Representative Graham A. Barden. 
House Office Building, Committee on 
Education and Labor. Washington. D. C. 


The Roundabouts are on Their Way 


Parents have been responding to the 
invitation published in the March issue 
of the Volta Review to join the Round- 
about groups, which are being reorgan- 
ized. The Roundabout groups. made up 
of six or more parents of deaf children 
joined together as a correspondence 
vroup. are formed at Association Head- 
quarters. Participants are matched as 
to age of the children and the range of 
interest of the parents. A staff member 
writes the first letter, introducing the 
parents and children to the other mem- 
bers of the group. Then the letter starts 
on its way, with each parent adding a 
letter of her own to the packet and 
sending it to the next person on the list. 


The Volta Review 
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NOTE 


Plans. ideas and problems are shared 
and discussed, to the mutual benefit of 
all. There are still openings in Round- 
about groups. Any parent who is a 
member of the Association, may write 
to the Volta Bureau requesting to join 
one of the correspondence groups. 


New Building in Nashville 

The Bill Wilkerson Hearing and 
Speech Center in Nashville. Tenn. has 
recently moved into a new three-story, 
million dollar building located near the 
Vanderbilt) University campus. The 
move will make it possible for the Cen- 
ter to offer increased services to the 
hearing handicapped in that area. The 
program at the Center includes nursery 
and preschool programs for deaf and 
aphasic children, day classes for hearing 
handicapped children of Davidson Coun- 
tv, hearing aid selection and training 
for patients of all ages and the services 
of a staff medical director, social work- 
er, psychologist and vocational coun- 
selor. Expansion of the clinical and 
educational programs, student training 
and research are planned. 


Hearing Society Award 

Stuart L. Edmonds, Midland, Michi- 
gan. was named winner of the American 
Hearing Society's Kenfield Memorial 
Scholarship. an award made annually to 
a prospective teacher of lipreading. Mr. 
Edmonds is the first man to receive the 
honor since establishment of the schol- 
arship fund in 1937, 

Judging of the Kenfield Scholarship 
applicants was by the Society’s Teach- 
ers Committee. headed by Miss Ruth 
Bartlett, of Los Angeles. Runner-up for 
the award was Sister Felice Marie. 
S.N.J.M.. Santa Monica, California, who 
has been recommended for a Case-Mil- 
ler Scholarship, administered by the 
Hearing Center of Metropolitan Los An- 
geles, 
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This special telephone 
makes hearing easier ! 


Looks like a regular telephone except 
for the button below the dial. This con- 
trols a built-in amplifier. To adjust the 
volume so that telephone voices can be 
heard more easily, you just turn the 
button. Having a telephone like this in- 
stalled anywhere in your home or office 
is easy to arrange. And the cost is low. 


Call or visit the nearest business 
office of your Bell telephone company. 


TRIPS AND TREATS 
by 
Mary E. Numbers and Margaret Kennedy 


\ teaching aid planned to motivate the 
development of language in everyday 


situations. .. . Contains 18 stories with 
accompanying questions for the teach- 
er’s use... . Classroom tested in Clarke 


School for the Deaf. 


S1.62 postpaid 


LANGUAGE BOOK | 
by 
Mary E. Numbers 
For use at middle school level. Lessons 
planned to increase pupils’ understand- 
ing of basic language principles. 


$1.62 postpaid 


Both now available from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER ... . expires June 16, 1958 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF 


the ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


announces 


Natural Language for 
Deaf Children 


by Dr. Mildred Groht, Principal 
Lexington School for the Deaf, N. Y. 


P attractive cloth-bound hard cover book with many 
photographs and examples of childrens’ work 


> a must for the library of every teacher of the deaf 


In response to requests from teachers over a period of years, 
Dr. Groht has written, in an informal manner, some of the 
WHYS of Natural Language and WAYS in which teachers of 
the deaf can instill in their pupils a love for the English lan- 
guage and ease and pleasure in its use. 


SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE: $5.00 plus 
12¢ For Mailing 
Books ordered and paid for now will be distributed at the 


Summer Meeting, June 22-27, Pittsburgh, Pa., or shipped to 
you after that date. 


No Orders Filled Before Summer Meeting 


Price after June 16: $5.50 plus 12¢ for mailing 


Price at meeting: $5.50 plus 12c for mailing, unless reserved and 
paid for before June 16. 


Order now from: 


Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf 
Headquarters: the VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St.. N.W. 

Washington 7, D.C. 


The Volta Review 
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Dr. Groht Retires 


Dr. Clarence D. O°Connor, superin- 
tendent of Lexington School for the 
Deaf. has announced the retirement of 
Dr. Mildred A. Groht. academic prin- 
cipal of the school, effective at the end 
of this academic year. Dr. Groht joined 
the staff of Lexington School in 1925, 
and has been in charge of the teacher- 
training department since 1933, Follow- 
ing her training at Swarthmore School 
for the Deaf, she taught at the Maryland 
School for the Deaf and the New York 
School for the Deaf. 


Dr, Mildred A. 
Groht 


In addition to her work at Lexington, 
Dr. Groht has given many summer 
courses. a number of lectures, and de- 
livered talks at two meetings of the In- 
ternational Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren. Some of the places where she has 
given summer courses to teachers are: 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
University of British Columbia: Univer- 
sity of Toronto: Dalhousie University 
in Halifax. Nova Scotia: University of 
Kansas: San Francisco State College 
and New Jersey State Teachers College 


where she gave two full years of lecture 
work. 

Dr. Groht’s retirement will begin with 
a busy summer. Following the Asso- 
ciation’s meeting in Pittsburgh, June 
22-27, she will go directly to Manchester, 
England. There she will deliver a paper 
on language at the International Con- 
gress on the Educational Treatment of 
Deafness. Upon her return, Dr. Groht 
will conduct a workshop on language at 
Northwestern University. For many 
years she has been a valued member of 
our Association, has been a member of 
the board and is currently serving as an 
auxiliary board member. 

In addition to all of her other work 
in the field of education for the deaf, 
Dr. Groht has just completed a textbook 
based upon her many years as a teacher 
and principal. The book, Natural Lan- 
guage for Deaf Children, which is being 
published by the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf, will be 
off the press in June and will be avail- 
able at the meeting in Pittsburgh. It is 
already being heralded as a_ textbook 
for teachers in training and as a hand- 
book for teachers. 

Dr. O'Connor has announced the fol- 
lowing changes in administration at 
Lexington School: Dr. Leo E. Connor, 
to be assistant superintendent and edu- 
cational director: Eleanor Vorce, to be 
academic principal: Beatrice Ostern, to 
be assistant academic principal; Paul 
Rotter, to continue as assistant to the 
superintendent, with enlarged adminis- 
trative responsibilities. 


Seeing ts Believing! 


The strain of being ever on the center of the stage is enormous. Occasionally 
it is almost too great. Prince Philip watches her closely and rallies her on occa- 
sion, but sometimes even this backfires. Once, when they were approaching a 
large group of children, he whispered to her: 


“Buck up, old dear, you're drooping.” 


The children dissolved in mirth. They were from a deaf school—lipreaders all. 


What It Takes to Be a Queen by Francis and Katharine Drake 
The Reader's Digest, October 1957, page 38 


June, 1958 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Rates for general ads: $1.00 per line for one 
insertion; 75c per line for three insertions. Mini- 
mum three lines. 


Rates for positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words, 
$1.75 for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for one insertion, $7.00 for 
three insertions. Box numbers 25c extra per insertion. 


Address Advertising Department, Volta Review. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


ALL WHO MAY BE INTERESTED in openings 
for teachers in the program for the deaf in the Port- 
land Public Schools at The Elementary Level should 
write to Mr. Harold W. Buskrud, Director of Per- 
sonnel, 631 N. E. Clackamas Street, Portland 8, 
Oregon. 

ORAL TEACHERS for the Lutheran School for 
the Deaf, 6861 E. Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Mich.; 
good salaries, good working conditions, and excel- 
lent equipment. No religious requirements. 


WANTED — (one) — Audiologist to carry on full 
hearing and speech program for both children and 
adults. $5000.00. Apply Dr. Elizabeth E. Kaho, 
Executive Director, Denver Hearing Society, 1556 
Emerson Street, Denver 18, Colorado. 


WANTED September 1958: Oral teachers for nurs- 
ery school classes in day-school program of public 
school system. Closely affiliated with Medical School 
Audiology Clinic. Beginning salary, BA $4200, MA 
$4600; salary allowance for experience. Apply to 
Dr. Robert E. Roach, Director, Hearing and Speech 
Clinic, Medical College of Alabama, 1919 7th Ave- 
nue South, Birmingham 5, Alabama. 


WANTED: Oral Teacher of Deaf in a nursery 
school. Children two to four years of age. Good 
salary, excellent equipment, limited number of stu- 
dents per teacher. Comparable to public school 
hours and located in a beautiful city. Apply: Clyde 
E. Mott, Executive Director, Seattle Hearing and 
Speech Center, 1229 10th North, Seattle 2, Wash- 
ington. 


CHIEF AUDIOLOGIST—To assist in planning a 
state-wide hearing conservation Program; supervise 
and participate in audiometric testing. At least four 
years experience in hearing conservation programs, 
including experience in testing and two years ad- 
ministrative experience. Graduation from four year 
college supplemented by one year graduate train- 
ing in audiology and speech pathology. Salary range 
open depending on experience and training. Liberal 
travel allowance. Headquarters in Portland. Write 
to: Mr. A. T. Johnson, Personnel Director, Oregon 
State Board of Health, P.O. Box 231, Portland 7, 
Oregon. 


WANTED: College Graduate, Trained Teacher of 
the Deaf for September 1958. Preschool and First 
Preparatory Level. Good Salary and small classes. 
Attractive working surroundings in a completely 
Oral Day School. Write to: Mr. Clayton Lorenzen, 
Easter Seal Preschool for the Deaf, 7211 North 
7th St., Phoenix, Arizona. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


AGES 3-4-5, trained, experienced teacher. M.A. 
Special Education. Prefer state’ residential school. 
Also training and experience with deaf-blind. 
Junerose Brown, Box 389,Orlando, Florida. 
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SPEECH AND 
THE DEAF CHILD 


IRENE R. AND A. W. G. Ewine 

An important book for teachers of 
the deaf, teachers in training, and 
parents, 

Step-by-step discussion of the train- 
ing and teaching of deaf children of 
all ages. 

Includes a history of the teaching 
of speech to the deaf throughout the 
centuries. 

“No teacher of speech can afford 
not to own a copy.”—C. V. Hudgins. 


$5.00 


(plus 12¢ for mailing) 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35TH ST., N.W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE 
FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


by 
Edith M. Buell 


Vol. 1. With notes on the presenta- 
tion of the work of the Ist 
to 4th years. 


Vol. Il. With notes on the presenta- 
tion of the work of the Sth 
and 6th years. 


$2.50 each (plus 12c for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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Lutheran School for 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 
tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—-NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A. Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 


June, 1958 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 


HEARING 
| Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 


Albuquerque (New _ 
N.Y 


1001 Second St., 


Augusta (Georgia) 
1030 Chafee Avenue 


1 (Maryland) 


928 N. Charles Street 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 


283 Commonwealth Ave 


Chicago 2 (Tlinois) 


30 W. Washington St. 


Cincinnati 19 (Ohio) 


3006 Vernon 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 


11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Columbus 15 (Ohio) 


209 S. High St., 3rd Floor 


Dallas 4 (Texas) 
4 


Lemmon Avenue 


Des Moines 9 (Sows) 


615 Locust Stree 


Detroit 1 (Michigan) 
Room 250, 4464 Cass 


Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 


Room 200, 252 Asylum St. 


TEACHERS 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
MISS FRANCES H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 


Mrs. Epna K. MONSEES 
6212 Crathie Lane, Zone 16 


Phone: Du. 77-1700 


Florida 
Winter Park 
MRS. JOSEPHINE POTTER 
567 Osceola Ave 


Georgia 


Rome 


Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
305 East 4th Ave., Box 333 


335 


Phone: 57 


Dlinois 
Chicago 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm. 1026-220 So. State St., 
Zone 4 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Kansas 
Wichita 16 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 
3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 
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615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 


194 Sip Avenue 


Kansas City 11 (Missouri) 


115 East Armour 


Long Island (New York) 


First Street, Mineola 


Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 


Madison (Wisconsin) 


211 North Carroll St 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
757 N. Water St 


3 (Minnesota) 


722 Hennepin Ave 


120 Twen irst ve 


Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
7 Church St 


Portland 5 (Oregon) 
2111 N. E. Weidler 


OF 
Massachusetts 


Boston 

Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
B yn St., Brookline, 

teacon 2-2430 


New York 


Brooklyn (1) 
Mrs. KATHRYN 
ORDMAN 
24 Monroe Place 
Phone: UL 2-0416 


ALLING 


New York 
MRS. PHOEBE R. MURRAY 


342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 


Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Floral Park, Long Island 


MISS MARGARET DUNN 
Apt. #6, Bldg. #3 
55 Tulip Ave. 


Syracuse 

Mrs. AMELIA PERLMUTTER 
GORN 

521 Catherine St., Zone 3 


Phone: 72-1174 


SOCIETIES 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 


2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St 


Providence 3 (R. I.) 
42 Weybosset St 


Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 


San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 


Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 


Seattle 3 (Washington) 
N. 


1229 10th Avenue, 


South Bend 2 (Indiana) 
511 W. Colfax Avenue 


Springfield 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenu 


34 Calvert St 


LIPREADING 


North Carolina 


Grreensboro 

MIss NELLIE G, WHEELER 
201 S. Mendenhall Street 
Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 
2046 Queen Street 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 18 

MrS. IRENE F. AUSTIN 
8101 N. Crittenden Street 
Tutor of childre n and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


CANADA 


Nova Scotia 


Halifax 


Mrs. WINNIE WooD 
WHITTIER 

95 Windsor Street 

Phone: 5-1743 


Quebec 


Montreal 

MISS MARGARET J. 
WORCESTER 

51 Sherbrooke St., 

Phone: FI 2851 


West 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


Press feeding in the print shop 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation. 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 160 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 34 members. 

There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot 
hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. 
A central school building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
reset — of the 24 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 
earing aid. 


Teacher Education Department 


Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 30 semester hours work qualifies one 
as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master's Degree from Smith College or the 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale 1.00 each 


Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 
Story Charts for Class Work with Children 


Series | Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series 111 Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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IF NOT DELIVERED, RETURN TO 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 
1537 THIRTY-FIFTH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 


Entered at the Post Office in Baltimore, Md., as second- 
class matter. 


RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED 


WRIGHT ORAL 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 
Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Head of School, MATIE E. WINSTON 


Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by 


the Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Years to College Entrance 


Brother and sister, with concentrated work, will 
take the 4-year high school course in three years 
and graduate from Wright Oral High. 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE, 28 


NEW YORK CITY 


Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 


University uierofilms 
| 313 N. First st. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
| 


